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USSOLINI no longer struts and rants on the 
uropean stage. Fascism, in its first home, has 
een formally brought to an end. The Badoglio 
overnment has taken office—probably for a very 
hort time. We have indeed, what Mr. Churchill 
calls, a sense of liberation—especially as 
read of the mass demonstrations for peace 
nd democracy in Italy. These popular forces 
yon their chance because of the Allied 

nilitary success in ‘Africa, in Sicily and in 
087. Russia; they reflect the profound desire 
rk Aufior peace that has long been apparent in the 
notenesmtalian people, and, more immediately effective, 
¢ doubts in the Italian military and civil Com- 
mand whether the Germans can assure anything 
or Italy except the certainty of a hopeless but 
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r- Sees levastating war from one end of the Peninsula 
lards igo the other. When Hitler and Mussolini met 


t Verona Hitler demanded a strength of resistance 
which the Duce could not promise, while the 
ihrer offered a measure of support which was 
intirely inadequate. At the Fascist Grand 
ouncil Grandi moved that the King should 
e over the command from Mussolini, and 
Badogiio, an aristocratic and reactionary general, 
who became notorious as the man who burnt 
e Abyssinians with mustard gas, became Prime 
inister. The situation strikingly resembles 
hat of France in 1940. The appeals to tradi- 
ion, the declarations that the end of the former 
Fam@overnment meant not demoralisation, but 
piritual regeneration, the contradictory assertions 
at the Government aims both at peace and the 
ed defence of Italy—these repeat the story 
bf the formation of the Pétain government, with 
Badoglio playing the part of Weygand. Mr. 
-hurchill wisely warned us not to make assump- 
ons about the next stage in Italy, but if we read 
Ro eS speech aright, he agrees that the Badoglio 
+, ag™eovernment has no choice but either to capitulate 
-- oT to give way to another government that will 
, eccept the demand for unconditional surrender. 

coef We are far from taking the Rome declaration 
silat Fascism is at an end at its face value. The 
pluf™iretirement of a dictator, followed by one or two 
__@Pportune suicides, does not make a democratic 
eas Msummer. Twenty years of Fascism leave a 
Political vacuum. The new Administration con- 
‘ists Of officials who have hidden their Party 
badges in their pockets; the classes who 
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supported the Fascist structure maintain 
their property and their privileges. But the 
secret police, still everywhere at work, cannot 
prevent demonstrations in Northern Italy, or 
even in Rome itself. Reports about these demon- 
strations of popular feeling are still somewhat 
confused. That they express rejoicing at the 
departure of a dictator who has brought Italy 
nothing but evil and suffering, is natural; that 
there are loud cries for peace we have no doubt. 
In Lombardy something more significant appears 
to have taken place. All the anti-Fascist groups, 
recently reported to have formed a single organisa- 
tion, appear to be working together. Already 
these demonstrations have taken the form of 
attacking the offices of Mussolini’s favourite 
paper. There is reason to hope that when the 
Allies, with or without Badoglio’s consent, reach 
the valley of the Po, they will find an active 
working-class, anti-Fascist movement. It is 
significant that, in Sicily, the population has shown 
itself so universally pleased at the arrival of the 
army of liberation that A.M.G., the carefully 
organised and so-called non-political body of 
civil administration, is proving almost unnecessary. 
Sicily is, of course, a special case, but there is 
some reason to hope that the Allies would find 
the Italian people also ready to receive them. 
Allied policy appears not yet completely 
adjusted to this favourable situation. Those who 
have urged for many months the preparation of 
political warfare for this situation seem to be well 
justified. Even now no adequate cffort seems to 
have been made to bring British, American and 
Russian policy into harmony. A broadcast from 
the American Office of War Information spoke in 
slighting terms, with which most of us would 
agree, about the King of Italy. Mr. Roosevelt 
found it necessary immediately to express his regret 
for these unflattering phrases. Mr. Churchill’s 
outline in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
endeavoured to keep discussion at a strictly 
military level. He emphasised the need for the 
complete surrender of an Italian government ; 
as long as that was forthcoming, it mattered little 
what government signed the armistice. He threat- 
ened as an alternative that Italy would be “ seared, 
scarred amd blackened.” He made eminently 
sensible remarks about the undesirability of the 
sort of occupation by the Allies which would cause 
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“A SENSE OF LIBERATION”’ 


reaction against us in Italy. He explained that 
military operations would be hindered by adminis- 
trative chaos and social breakdown in the Penin- 
sula. Therefore we must concentrate on the capitu- 
lation of the government and on the seizure by 
the Allies of all the resources and military posi- 
tions which would be of value in hastening victory 
against our chief and more serious enemy. What 
we want is what Germany wanted after the defear 
of the French armies: a government which 
would be able to deliver to us the military 
goods. 

For the moment such a declaration may serve 
the purpose of hastening the end of armed 
resistance-by the present Italian Government. We 
shall know soon whether the Germans, who have 
strengthened the defences of Catania, will be 
strong enough to bully the Italian Government 
into a longer show of resistance; that indeed 
would be an unfortunate result—unfortunate for 
the Italian populace and also for our armies, 
which wish as soon as possible to get to grips 
with Germany itself. 

The allies, as Mr. Roosevelt’s speech showed, 
must look beyond the armistice to the difficult 
task of restoring democracy in a counrry 
which has suffered for twenty years under 
Fascism. Mr. Churchill need not fear that when 
we reach Italy there will be an administrative 
breakdown which will embarrass us in operations 
against Germany. The railway wagkers, always 
the one strong Italian trade union, would be 
enthusiastically on our side, and they control the 
vital lines of communication from the North to 
the toe of Italy. Again, the workers who strike 
in Turin and Milan are far more important, 
and far more likely to favour our cause than the 
incompetent and corrupt aristocratic official and 
landlord class which has always supported the 
Fascist regime. We cannot carry out a social 


revolution in Italy, but we can encourage those 
elements which would be genuinely anti- 
Fascist. 


The body of organised anti-Fascists in America 
and in Britain may not be large enough and may 
be led by men who have been too long absent from 
Italy to enable them to form a government of a 
country from which they have been so long exiled. 
But to release political prisoners, and to send back 
into Italy surviving leaders of anti-Fascism like 
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Sm, Salvemini, Sturzo, Gentile and many others 

e could name, would be the of a 
political education for Italy which has been cut 
off so long from a knowledge of events in the world 
outside the Fascist barricade. From a strictly 
military point of view, which is per pl est. bt the 


dominant one, plans of this imo Peay m 
ments for bringing relief i taly may stlpens seem faunal 
But events are moving 


immediate importance. 
quickly and if, as we suspect, no Italian govern- 
ment that does not make peace can maintain itself 
in Italy to-day, these political and economic and 
social questions cannot be evaded. To tackle 
them in the spirit of democracy, which means a 
great social as well as political change, is essential 
if, as Mr. Churchill did well to remind us,” the 
object of our invading force is to maintain as a 
priceless asset on the side of the Allies the 
sense that we do indeed come as an army of 
liberation. : 


Repercussions 


The effects of Mussolini’s fall, important in 
Italy, may in the long run be even more decisive 
in Europe. The Germans remember that in the 
last war their allies collapsed and deserted them 
before their own capacity to resist was exhausted. 
Will they, then, see in the palace revolution at 
Rome the beginning of the end? They may not 
feel quite sure. Badoglio talks of continuing 
the war, as their loyal ally. Unconvincing as 
this may seem to us, they may snatch at any crumb 
of comfort. How far, thanks to foreign broad- 
casts, do they realise that Fascism has been jetti- 
soned with its inventor? The average German 
despised his ally so heartily that his first reaction 
may be to say: “‘ Good riddance.” He may not 
realise what the soldiers will grasp at once, that 
Italy with its airfields and ports is more useful 
than the Italian army—to us, if not to him—and 
that even this despised army did serve to hold the 
Balkan peoples down. When the German mind 
begins to work upon all the facts, it may ask itself 
whether Hitler is as much of a liability as Musso- 
lini. The good news, we may be sure, has already 
electrified the Balkan Peninsula. There has been 
more rioting in Sofia, and it would not surprise 
us if Bulgaria should desert the Axis fairly soon. 
Among the South Slavs, the Partisans keep up the 
battle briskly and still pin down considerable 
forces of the enemy. The pro-Italian party among 
the Croats must realise already that it backed a 
lame horse. It could be won back, even now, were 
it not that the exiled government in London is still 
dominated by elderly and reactionary Pan-Serbs 
who still hesitate to concede any equal federal 
status to the Croats. In Rumania and Hungary 
popular hatred of Hitlerite Germany is reported 
to be growing fast. Finally, one of the 
promptest reactions to Mussolini’s fall has occurred 
in Spain. Franco has had to repress an impatient 
royalist movement which may have argued that 
kings are a little better than dictators. Even more 
astonishing are Franco’s wireless talks on the 
need for “a reconciliation with those who have 
been misled by Marxism.” The “ Marxists ” may 
draw a different moral from the events in 
Rome. 


Mr. Maisky 


Mr. Maisky had so many warm friends in 
London that the news of his promotion to the 
Moscow Foreign Office will be received with 
mixed feelings. We congratulate him sincerely 
and we are glad that Mr. Molotov should gain an 


assistant so tactful, so well-informed and so wise. 
But we gre sorry to lose both him and Madame 
Maisky, and we find it hard to hope that any 


successor can fully replace him. He first found 
his way to our sympathies as an exile in Tsarist 
days. He had next to endure the rebuffs and 
discourtesies that were the portion of every 
official .of the Soviets in this country in the early 
days of the Revolution. Finally, he enjoyed, 
even among Conservatives, a popularity which he 
carried with grace, and a sense of humour. Few 
ambassadors have ever contrived with such 
perfect tact to stand well with Downing Street 
and yet to endear themselves to the masses. 
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dary schools in the wider sense which we shall 
have in future to give to the term. The at 
which it is concerned with 
as a whole is, however, of primary . 
Whee af canara pure oie 2 meee oer ss 
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to a Modern, and who to a junior technical school. 
The Report p: $ that the selection at 11 plus 
should be based on ‘ ? wishes and school 
records kept by the child’s teachers in the primary 
schools, supplemented, if desired, by intelligence 
or other tests.” It then proposes a two years’ 
“lower school” course between 11 and 13 plas, 
with a curriculum common in main to all 
types of secondary school, in order to allow, at any 
rate up to 13 plus, for every re-sorting of pupils 
from one type of school to another. Multilateral 
schools, widely favoured by educational reformers, 
are not ruled out; but the Report is cold about 
them, and seems to regard them as likely to be 
quite exceptional. Apart from this point, the first 
general part of the Report seems to be on the right 
lines. Many will hold that 12 plus would be a 
better age than 11 plus for the change from primary 
to secondary education ; but this is hardly prac- 
ticable until the minimum leaving age goes to 16, 
as the secondary stage ought to cover at least 
four years. 


—and the Universities 

The rest of the Report deals mainly with gram- 
mar school examinations and curricula, and with 
University scholarships and entrance conditions. 
As was expected, it — fairly sweeping 
changes in these fields. School Certificate 
is no longer to depend purely on a single written 
examination ; it is to include data about the can- 
didate’s school record. Ultimately, it is to 
become a purely internal examination, in order 
to give teachers greater freedom in framing and 
handling curricula; but this is not to happen for 
seven years at least, and in the meantime the exam- 
ination is to be made more elastic, with full free- 
dom in the choice of subjects. The Higher Certi- 
ficate is to be abolished; but there is to be a 
secondary school leaving examination to be taken 
at the age of 18 for strictly limited qualifying 
purposes, such as University entrance and the 
requirements of professional bodies. This is to 
be, not an all-round test, but strictly an examina- 
tion in pafticular subjects chosen by each candi- 
date in the light of his special needs, With these 
changes go large recommendations about Uni- 
versity scholarship awards. College and Uni- 
versity scholarship examinations are all to take 
place simultaneously in December, so that there 
will no longer be a chance of trying several 

“groups.” State scholarships, i in increased num- 
bers, are to be awarded in consultation with the 
L.E.A.’s on the basis of a single annual examina- 
tion in March ; and L.E.A.’s are to have power to 
make additional awards to candidates who do not 
get State scholarships. All awards are to be 
sufficient, subject to a means test, to cover the 
full costs of University education; and Uni- 
versity and College Scholarships are to be made up 
to a corresponding level by the State. L.E.A. 
awards are to be available for other places of higher 
education as well as Universities ; but the main 
stress is laid on the Universities and there is no- 
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secondary schooling. ° are good 
far as they go ; but the entire Report is timid) 
worded, and loses much of its value because jt 
makes no attempt to deal with the “ multilateral” 
idea or to relate “ school ’ education to 
other kinds of secondary education. 


Colonel Wedgwood 


A fighting life has ended peacefully. Colonel 
Wedgwood will be remembered with two or three 
others of his generation—notably H. W. Nevinson 
and Wilfrid Blunt—as an Englishman whose 
eccentricity only caused him to look and to be 
all the time typically and triumphantly English, 
He lived for the joy of battle. He sought it in 
South Africa and at the Dardanelles as gladly 
as on the floor of the House of Commons. He 
lived the paradox which so much of English 
history illustrates: he fought for the Empire; 
he hated Imperialism; he proved himself 
among Kaffirs and Boers a remarkably good 
imperial administrator. The causes he cham. 
pioned with such ardour, notably the taxation 
of land values, belonged rather to the last century 
than to this. The Labour Party never was for 
him a comfortable spiritual home. He might 
have been an anarchist, if he had been born in 
Spain of ancestors who fought Moors, bulls and 
windmills. But he was born in England and 
his ancestors made pots. 


Questions About Italy 
Correspondent) 

The Lobbies have been agog with chatter, some 
idle and some informed, ‘about the news from 
Italy. For despite the many prophecies of 
imminent collapse, the House was taken by 
surprise at Mussolini’s fall. On the Left there is 
much perturbation at the position of Lord Rennell 
in Sicily, in view of his past connection with the 
City and with Italian industrialists. Ivor Thomas, 
Ben Riley, Shinwell and other Labour M.-P. 
have pressed both Prime Minister and Eden for 
the establishment of some democratic Italian 
administration in the island and have criticised 
Amgot for closing down on political activities. 

The Premier’s speech on the new situation in Italy 
was presaged by a rather acrimonious passage of 
arms between Eden as leader of the House and 
members of the Labour Party who wanted a full 
day’s debate on the Government’s policy with 
regard to Sicily and Italy. This could not follow 
the Prime Minister’s speech, which was an un- 
debatable statement. Eden’s fencing to try to 
avoid committing himself to such a debate angered 
many Labour back-benchers ; his argument that 
the military situation should first be allowed to 
develop aroused full-throated Tory cheers. As 
Greenwood from the Front Bench asked for the 
debate, it will presumably be pressed “ through 
the usual channels.” 

The Prime Minister’s view that the disintegra- 
tion of Government in Italy might prove embar- 
rassing militarily did not calm the fears which had 
been roused in the many Labour M.P.s by 
rumours of a possible deal between the British 
and American Foreign Offices and the Italian 
industrialist and official classes who have now 
deserted Mussolini. 
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MOSCOW 


ne collapse of one of Europe’s dictators has 


ershadowed a new in Russian 
hich may hasten the fall of the other. 

Allies were counting their gains around Orel, 

devoted a whole page of Pravda and many 
ys Of broadcasting time to appeal for 

addressed to the G@inans. The 
it bore were not impressive—chiefly 
risone! s of war and former Communist Members 
the Reichstag. But if ‘*‘ Free Germans” 
ned this skilful piece of propaganda, no one 

n doubt that it points to Russian policy. Exiles 
rote it, but Stalin may have inspired it and must 
ve sanctioned it. It is his policy, though he 

hereafter forget it or abandon it. It stands 
sharp contrast to the Casablanca policy of 
nonditional surrender. The war, it argued, is 
ready lost; if Hitler is overthrown solely by 
y: armies of the coalition, this would mean the 
memberment of Germany and the end of her 
tions independence. But if Germans them- 
ives overthrow Hitler and set up a genuine 
tional Government, it would command the 
mfidence of the Allied peoples and could, 
ter withdrawing its troops to its own frontiers, 
egotiate a peace which would restore Germany 

» the ranks of the nations ‘“‘ enjoying equal 
ichts.’” 

The weapon of political propaganda commonly 

as two edges, and this document admits of two 

merpretations. Stalin may have reckoned that 
would be read in London and Washington even 
before it reached Berlin. We infer that he wished 

»warn us of the consequences of our one-sided 
cisions in matters of policy: he, also, can take 

n independent line. He still says he is sore and 

spicious over our long delay in opening a 

Second Front. He was not consulted over the 

sablanca declaration—which may be, in part, 
his own fault. His consent was not sought for 
he Churchill-Roosevelt manifesto addressed to 
Italy. Amgot has been set up without his partici- 
pation. The position was, indeed, described by 

. Churchill himself on Tuesday. We “ con- 

t” America: we “inform” Russia. Now 
Stalin may very well think that “ unconditional 
urrender ” is a policy that prolong: the war, and 
he May suspect, with reason, that the Western 

overnments are hampered in all their propa- 
ganda by an excessive dread of revolution. Very 
well, then, he will make it clear to us that he too 
can follow a line of his own, He may not manage 
0 start a revolution in Germany, but there will 
be some response, which will at the least weaken 
und embarrass German resistance. But if he 
hould succeed, he could not afford to abandon 
the German revolution. The moral for us is 
clear: there must be consultation over strategy 
and policy, and Amgot should be subordinated 
toa Council of all three Allies. 

When in their turn Germans read this appeal, 
it will open to them the prospect of a negotiated 
peace based on equal rights, if they can achieve 
a democratic revolution. This is conceived 
with -great moderation. All the usual civil 
liberties are to be guaranteed, including security 
for “‘legally acquired property.”’ The guilty 
authors of this war are to: be ‘“‘ mercilessly’ 
tried, but Nazis who “‘recant in time’’ may 
cunt on an ‘‘amnesty.’”’ There follows an 
appeal to the workers to organise and revolt. 
But it is unlikely that the clever authors hoped 
much from a proletarian rising, nor is their pro- 
gramme addressed chiefly to the have-nots. Its 
most impressive paragraph is obviously an appeal 
to soldiers and even to Junkers to act as some of 
the best and ablest Prussians did in the last 
phase of the Napoleonic wars. _ No less a states- 
man than von Stein withdrew to Russia and from 
her soil launched a summons to a war of libera- 
ton, while Clausewitz commanded i Russian 
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armies. The parallel is not exact; but it may 
Start a train of thought among senior ranks of 
the Offizier Korps. Might they, after all, save 
Germany and assure her future by returning to 
the traditional policy of all Prussia’s elder states- 
men—a Russo-German understanding. The 
price is not too heavy—the firing squad for 
Hitler’s gang, who are not of their caste, and a 
moderate Parliamentary regime. 

The probability is that for the moment this 
appeal will fall on stony . There are no 
leaders available of von Stein’s calibre, nor can 
Junkers deal with Bolsheviks as easily as their 
ancestors dealt with the court of St. Petersburg. 
There are 500,000 arguments against a revolution 
—the toughs of Himmler’s S.S. force with their 
revolvers and tanks and their omnipresent spies. 
But when the omens of defeat grow even plainer 
than they are to-day, we shall be surprised if the 
pa Command makes no attempt to avert, by 
political action, the destruction that threatens 
Germany. 

The generals may then divide into two parties. 
Both will understand that they must first get 
rid of Hitler. Both must take the risk of accept- 
ing a democratic constitution. They have then 
to choose between the honourable negotiations 
which this document from Moscow offers, and 
the policy proclaimed from Casablanca. One 
group may prefer the Russian terms. It would 
enter the negotiations with an army behind it, 
though it must abandon all its conquests. It 
may recall that while Stalin recently said that 
** Hitler’s army ”’ must be destroyed, “‘ our aim 
is not to destroy all armed force in Germany, 
because any intelligent man will understand that 
this is as impossible in the case of Germany as in 
the case of Russia.” The other group may 
prefer to surrender to Washington and London, 
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in spite of their refusal to negotiate and the 
prospect of a prolonged military occupation and 
total disarmament. They may not be sure that 
their own family estates come under the Russian 
definition of “‘ legally acquired property.”” They 
may also reckon that ‘f they further the cause of 
the Western Powers, they and ther propertied 
friends may count on the patronage of the victors. 
How the debate between two such groups would 
end, we cannot guess. But the Easterners have 
an easier brief from which to argue than anything 
the Westerners could show. When an entire 
page of the Times is devoted to any document as 
plausible as this, the odds might turn the other 
way. The generals, however, form a caste apart. 
Some of: them always did incline to an alliance 
with Russia. But the mass of the German people 
always was and still is afraid of Russia and hostile 
to her. We doubt whether Stalin can overcome 
its fears by a “ Free German” manifesto. 

If it is. difficult to be sure how Germans will 
receive this document, it is easy to guess what 
the staff of Pravda thought of it, as they sub- 
edited and set it. The seniors among them 
might recall the stirring appeals which Trotsky 
addressed to the Germans—though few would 
breathe his name. They might remember the 
epidemic of strikes that ran by way of response 
from Berlin to Vienna in January, 1918, and the 
naval mutiny at Cattaro. Times change, -hey 
might reflect, but Germans are still Germans. 
As they set the rest of the news, would they 
refrain, in spite of the battle round Catania, 
from the reflections that have haunted them 
through two years? In scale the battles they 
report in parallel columns are not yet comparable, 
and a third of European Russia has still to be 
redeemed. But here in this “‘ Free German ”’ 
appeal is a possible way of shortening the war. 
So they must have felt as they learnt that they 
were to give this manifesto their clearest type and 
their biggest headlines. 


COAL WITHOUT CONSCRIPTS 


Croucnine near a 3-foot seam at the coal face, 
the manager who was showing me over one of the 
most up-to-date pits in Northumberland, said 
breezily to an old miner, “ Hullo, Ted, everything 
all right?” ‘* No,” came the unexpected answer. 
Trickles of sweat, shining in the restless light of 
the headlamps. ran over the miners’ half-naked 
bodies as they paused and listened. ‘“‘ There’s 
lots of things wrong and you know it.” The 
manager smiled with embarrassment and led me 
to a different stall in search of more optimistic 
replies. “ That’s Ted all over,” he said. “ Been 
complaining all his life. The men’ve got a 
grievance. It’s the chief reason for absenteeism. 
They think it serves us right for the years when 
they had to work short time.” 

Major Lloyd George, Minister of Fuel and 
Power, has agreed that absenteeism is one of the 
chief reasons for the declining output of coal— 
from 230 million tons in 1940 to a current annual 
rate of about 209 million tons. Men who like 
their work don’t stay away from it without 
good reason. Absenteeism is a symptom that 
something is wrong in British coal-mining. But 
before we consider its origin we might consider 
why it affects production in the coal industry 
even more than in any other industry. 

If a hundred men engaged in repetition work 
elsewhere are absent from the “ line,” the loss of 
output is measured by what they themselves 
would have produced in that shift. The work of 
the factory will go on : the parts which they might 
have made may be substituted in the final assem- 
bly by others drawn from store. In coal-mining, 
the men who take the day off diminish output 
not only by what they themselves might have 
cut or loaded. They dislocate the three-shift 
system, known as the cycle of production, and 
lessen the coal won per head of every man on 
each shift. With slight differences, according to 
region, the coal is cut in the first shift, “‘ filled ” 
in the second shift, and during the third or 
“ drawing ”’ shift. the conveyor is moved forward 


into the seam and the rear-timbering is collapsed. 
Now you can see what happens if the “ fillers ” 
the men who break up the coal and load it into 
conveyors and trucks have an incomplete team, 
Their coal isn’t fully loaded but is left over for 
the third shift; the men on the third shift can’t 
move the conveyer till the coal is cleared; when 
the cutters arrive they have to wait till the coal- 
face has been advanced by the men on the third 
shift. The next day the “fillers” may be short of 
work because the cutters could only work a 
five-hour shift. The production cycle has become 
a vicious circle. 3 

Prosecution and heavy fines for absenteeism 
haven’t made miners more punctual. When the 
magistrates are also coal-owners or local big- 
wigs the miners have become embittered and 
absenteeism has risen. The Joint Production 
Committees and Production Officers on whom 
many hopes were based have also failed to 
obtain a dramatic spurt in output. On each 
side of the conference table sits a heritage of 
mistrust. The men remember too well the 
strikes of 1921 and 1926 to feel at ease with the 
managers and agents opposite them. The 
management, for their part, are jealous for their 
authority and can’t easily rid themselves of the 
knowledge that from 1918 till 1939 the miners 
were their absolute dependents, without a voice 
in the control of industry, to be given work or 
deprived of it according to the market price of 
coal. 

But cheap buses, radio and education have 
Brought the miner a wider horizon than his 
native village. The dangerous life in the pit, 
made harder by periodic starvation and occu- 
pational diseases—dermatitis, lupus and tuber- 
culosis—has resolved him not to send his son 
down the mine, if he can help it. To-day the labour 
force of approximately 704,000 compared with over 
a million before the last war reflects that trend. 
Alone among British craftsmen, the coal-miner 
hates his work. For him the industry has a 














in a more distant future to lose 

natural asset which in its various forms could 
restore Britain to a leading place among the 
world’s exporters. 


How are we going to meet the 
crisis when vast troop movements, new 
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rehabilitated miners, hopes to keep the gap between 
last year’s rate of production and consumption 
closed. But he doesn’t seem to have budgeted 
for new commitments, unusually bad 
“‘ wastage ” through disease and death among the 
present labour force, the small intake of young 
miners and his own non-expectation of a return 
of miners from the forces. Instead of self-con- 
gratulation for difficulties luckily survived, we 
need an immediate and radical programme. 

Absenteeism is a product of morale. The 
miner still feels himself a pawn in the profit 
game. Only occasionally, as at the time of 
Dieppe and Stalingrad, does he recognise that his 
work is an essential part of the war. Then his 
i I have no doubt that after the 
Parliamentary debate on Beveridge his output 
declined. Coal-rationing, with. a schedule of 
priorities for consumers according to their value 
to the war effort or their physical disabilities, 
would convince the miners that coal is not being 
cut for profit alone, but for the nation’s use. 
Rationing is a practical measure of fair dis- 
tribution and economy; it means good national 
housekeeping. 

In the technique of production there must be 
more mechanisation. The miner knows that 
before the war British coal-mining was less than 
65 per cent. mechanised against the American 
98 per cent. He wants mechanisation to be 
subject to proper safeguards. Not only for 
cutting and loading should there be modern 
equipment, but the whole question of lighting, 
air-conditioning and transport underground 
should be scientifically tackled. To-day in many 
pits, the miner, after leaving the pit-cage, must 
trudge for over a mile through slime and foul air 
to the coal face. The road could be as good as the 
one outside your window ; the air could be almost 
as fresh as in a luxury cinema; and the crossings 
where sO many men are crushed by moving 
trucks could be made safer by “ flyovers ” than 
any Belisha crossing. More science under ground 
will mean more coal. It demands a high priority 
for its* equipment. It implies, too, that the 
manager should not be answerable to owners for 
opening up a new seam or installing new 
machinery. The manager should be made directly 
responsible to a Director of Production at the 
Ministry, through the Regional Controller. 

What is required above ground? Because of 
concentration of pits many miners must now travel 
much greater distances to their work. It should 
be the job of the Regional Controller, in liaison 
with the transport authorities, to ensure that 
convenient transport is available. It is useless to 
try to increase production by transferring to 
another pit men who are tired when they arrive 
for one shift and too exhausted to report for a 
second. 

Food is a problem. The miner, generally 
speaking, doesn’t like cheese. He doesn’t like 
‘tO eat extra meat in the canteen when his 
wife and children may be meatless at home. 
Give the miner a double ration of meat on 
his ration card. He may want to give it to 
his family. They, more than likely, will insist 
that he uses it himself. In either case the 
miner will be mentally at ease and physically 
benefited. At present he thinks it unjust that 
stockbrokers and company directors should have 
as much meat as himself or his sons, the 
hoped-for new generation of miners. 

With these encouragements the miner may 
believe that Government good will isn’t merely 


25,000 men off as 
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There can be 
locked with plastics (instead 
present, being interlocked 
monopoly) which would end the black days 
the Welsh valleys and the Northumberland coast. 
The miner believes that only national ownership 
of the mines producing for use and not for private 
profit, treating him as a first care of the industry 
and not its prime liability, cam end the long 
misery of the coal fields. That is what the miners 
used to tell me in the 1920’s when, wearing their 
Sunday suits on a week-day—always a sinister 
sign of lock-out and strike—they chatted in the 
village streets of South Wales—South Wales 
where I was born and spent half my life. It is 
what the Northumberland miners said to me in 
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of the war. But they want an earnest of efficiency 
and goodwill from the Government. They want 
plans, not pep talks; beef, not bullying. Major 
Lloyd George has been called the Minister for 
Fuel without Power. Unless he is prepared to 
ask for and exercise effective power before the 
winter his successor and the nation may inherit 
a painful burden. MAuRICE EDELMAN 


HOW MANY HOUSES? 


LMOST incredible as it sounds, there are people 
in very influential positions who argue that, 
after all, not very many new houses will be needed' 
when the war is over. Very soon, they say, the 
population of Great Britain will be falling quite 
fast; and, on a counting of heads, this should 
mean that fewer houses will be required. To make 
good what has been destroyed by bombs is not, 
when the facts.are examined, so great a matter : 
if the entire building industry could be turned 
on to the job, all of it could be dealt with in a 
good deal less than a single year. These same 
disputants go on to argue that the house-building 
boom of the thirties was abnormal, and that we 
must expect no repetition of it; and they add 
that it has resulted in our possessing a great 
many newly-built houses which can be set 
against the practical cessation of house-building, 
except in a few munitions areas, during the war. 
According to those who argue in this way, the 
Government’s plans for expanding the building 
industry when the war is over are on much too 
lavish a scale, and ought to be reduced. In 
addition, not a few of them add that we shall not 
be able to afford to build many houses, because 
house-building uses up capital and we shall 
need most of our national savings for other, more 
urgent uses. . 


*~"Such arguments have appeared publicly, so 


far, mainly in the financial press. They need 
to be answered because, behind the scenes, they 
may seriously affect official policy. The first, 
the argument based on declining population, can 
be easily demolished. The need for houses 
depends primarily not on the total size of the 
population but on the number of separate fami- 
lies. There is every reason to expect that for 
some time to come the number of families will 
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. Probably 
been done ought to be done to provide smal 
well-equipped, labour-saving houses for el 
and childless persons; but it is a mistake x 
suppose that such dwellings can be provided op 
the cheap, and fantastic to suggest that all hous 
holds ought to be made to move into dwellings 
which are just big enough for them, on a basi 
standard of accommodation, irrespective of their 
wishes, their ties of friendship and neighbour. 
hood, and of such considerations as that they 
may have invested their lives’ savings in buying 
the houses, in which they actually live. 

That does not silence the objectors. Even i 









the war they argue that it will be a great mistake to 
try to meet this temporary need by extending 
the building industry to a size at which it cannot 
be sustained for more than a few years. Would 
it not be wiser, as happened after the last war, 
to keep the number of families artificially down 
by not building houses for them, and thus com- 
pelling them to share houses, until the period of 

i demand is over? This is an argu- 
ment which few people dare proclaim in public; 
but it is very popular behind closed doors. 

This view is closely connected with the opinion 
that the housing boom of the ’thirties was abnor- 
mal, and is not likely to be repeated. In a sense 
it was abnormal; and it is most unlikely that 
anything ap ing the number of persons 
who bought relatively expensive houses in the 
*thirties with the aid of expensive finance from 
Building Societies and Insurance Companies will 
ever be able to do the same again. If the need 
for houses is to be measured by the effective 
demand for them at the prices they cost in the 
*thirties—or rather at those prices scaled up to 
allow for the rise in building costs—it can be 
concluded with entire assurance that there will 
be no big demand for houses after the war, and 
that, so far from needing to expand the building 
industry beyond its pre-war capacity, we must 
expect it to be drastically cut down. On this 
showing, we can be sure that the new post-waf 
families will not be able to become independent 
households, that squalor and overcrowding will 
continue, and that town and country planning 
will have to go by default. 

This is just what quite a number of powerfully 
placed persons, even if they do not positively 
wish it to happen, would much sooner see happet 
than acquiesce in any big expansion of municipal 
or other public building at subsidised rents. 

The House of Commons has recently been told 
that the average cost of cottage-building has 
risen by at least 105 per cent. above the level 
of 1939, and that it will take prodigious subsidi¢ 
to make the promised cottages available at rents 
which rural workers, even with their higher wat- 
time wages, can possibly be expected to pay: 
Clearly, if this is to be the cost level at which 
post-war house-building programmes are to b¢ 
carried through, either the State will have 1 
find prodigious sums in subsidies, or the effective 
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4 nd for houses will be small, and there will 
ne y no call for any big building programme. 
adulyiam There is this to be said on the side of those 
but » argue against a large-scale housing pro- 
less ham on the ground of expense—that the 
> wit her the money cost in relation to the accom- 
Yb dation given in return for it, the smaller the 
Portic -war programme will have to be. But the 
y mas surely is not to deny houses to those who 
size ; them, and therewith employment to those 
in cen, bape peallge: olle rahe 0! Fey ea 
nt 3 to keep the cost of building and of builders’ 
ve cammaterials in check, as well as to ensure that the 
licy pqmponey_ required for housing shall be available 
ing } the lowest practicable rates of interest and the 
to th required at the lowest price that is fair. The 
of these things calls for a much mere drastic 
in th trol over the financial side of the building 
Ids ¢ try, including the supply of _ builders’ 
ent tommoat » and for the complete maintenance of 
ellin controls after the war. It also almost cer- 
on thamminly calls for direct public building, through 
ses afmome sort of public Building Corporation, on 


considerable scale, and for the direct use by 
he State of released war factories for the fabrica- 
Id mn of standardised materials and components. 
ike tofmmhe second condition calls for extensive munici- 
ed o building, in lieu of the more expensive finan- 
10useatial methods of house-purchase through Building 
cieties and Insurance Companies, and as a 
yeans of providing an adequate supply of houses, 
ot for purchase, but for renting at a reasonable 


bour.mreekly cost. The third, relating to the land, 
theygmpalls for the adoption of effective measures of 
uvingggend control going at least as far as the proposals 
“Bade in the Uthwatt Report. 
ven if™™ So far the Government appears to have made 
1 theo advance at all towards any of these three 
afterfgmnings. It has announced its intention of bring- 
ike tofmgng about an expansion of the labour force of the 
iding puilding industry to a maximum of a million and 
annot[ae quarter, as compared with rather over a million 
Jouldigga 1939; but it does not seem to have done 
war,menything else, beyond adjuring local authorities 
jownf@o have ready plans for building for the first 
com-gpost-war year, with a possibility of longer-term 
od offmplans in reserve. The plain facts, however, are 
argu-f™enat the local authorities cannot grant proper 
blic ;fm™plans until they know under what broad conditions 
post-war building is to be carried on, and that 
inionmne proposed labour force of 1,250,000 will not 
nor- (ape needed if building costs are allowed to remain 
censefaeS badly out of hand as they appear to be at 
that(eresent. The entire situation is about as unsatis- 
‘sons @™actory as it could possibly be ; and it is difficult 
thef™mot to reach the conclusion that the reason for 
from /ene muddle is that the Government cannot make 
wilfp its mind between those who regard the 
need @puilding industry as an instrument for meeting 
ctivemene consumers’ needs for houses and other 
the #Pulldings and those who regard it as the hand- 
> tommuaid of a group of vested interests. 
1 be 
will 
and A LONDON DIARY 
sal Granp news! Did you expect it?’’ ‘“‘ No, 
this ™' came with the shock of something that happens 















nat you haven’t been allowing yourself to expect 


wat 
jent por fear that it might upset your judgment if 
will #u banked on it.”” “‘What will happen now ?”’ 


y The danger, of course, is that we bolster up 
lerical Fascism under a prettier name and that 


ully Me peasants of Fontamara remain as poor and 
vely Mclpless and bullied as ever. I am not going to 
pen firow up my hat until I see us getting rid of that 
ipal Mpcculiarly self-seeking class of pseudo-aristo- 


ratic Italian landlords who have always backed 
ussolini.”” ‘‘ I suppose the Italian army won’t 
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has Mhange round and fight on our side against the 
vel tmans ?”’ ‘* That would be a stab in the front, 
fies MPVOuldn’t it ?’’ ‘‘ What’ll happen to Mussolini ? 
nts heard somebody say that he had lost his only 
are hance of escape when he failed to make himself 
ay. pope.” “* I’m not sure whether he need be very 


frightened. When people talk about punishing 
war criminals, it’s always Germans they think of. 
hat is because the Germans seem permanently 


fangerous to us, while we are only at war with 
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on the Abyssinians. By the way, the New STATES- 
MAN was banned in Italy since 1924. That 
was because it said that Mussolini murdered 
Matteotti.”” “‘Do you want Mussolini brought 
to a public trial, then?’’ ‘“‘ Ah! that raises a 
very difficult problem. Read the story of the 
decision to hang the Kaiser. You will find the 
Cabinet discussion, including a remarkable state- 
ment on the subject by Lord Birkenhead, in Lloyd 
George’s Truth About the Peace Treaties, Vol. 1. 
To try him and others like him for their number- 
less crimes seems at first only right and logical, but 
it is not easy. In the public mind here he is a 
figure of fun rather than anything else, and those 
who tried him would have uneasy memories of 
having licked his boots for years. And what 
would be the effect in Italy of the execution of 
their national leader by a foreign tribunal ? The 
story of such trials is not reassuring. In his 
biography Winston Churchill quotes a grand 
remark of his own during the Boer War. He said, 
* Grass grows quickly over the battlefield ; over 
the scaffold never.’”’ ‘‘ What would you do, then; 
push him off on a barren island, like Napoleon ? ”’ 
** Perhaps, but far and away the best thing would 
be to get him bumped off quickly. If he was shot 
by us during the war that would be no harm, but 
the right people to kill him are the Italians whom 
he has fooled and misled into three of the 
wickedest wars in history. I hope he is killed 
quickly by Italians.”’ 
* * * 

I well remember seeing Mussolini in January, 
1938. I had come straight from Barcelona where 
Fascist armies were completing the foul work that 
had begun in a plot engineered from Rome. 
No people ever fought re bravely for their 
freedom than the Spaniards or were more cruelly 
betrayed by the democratic Powers. I was feeling 
pretty bad about it when I got to Rome and saw 
Mr. Chamberlain step out of the train on to the 
platform, where the Duce met him.’ They 
walked up and down, smiling to the crowd which 
contained a large contingent of the comfortable 
British who never left off telling us how nice it is 
to live in Italy now that the Fascists have made 
the trains run to time. In the afternoon Chamber- 
lain stood side by side with the Duce and watched 
little boys doing military exercises in the stadium, 
and at night there was a great reception where the 
two paraded for our respectful admiration. When 
I recall this I feel deep joy at his exit. It means 
that the tide has turned : when one dictator goes, 
others shake : when the people get a little liberty 
they will want more. Ever since the March on 
Rome reaction has steadily gained ground 
throughout Europe. Inevitably it culminated in 
Hitler and this war. The world that is coming 
will not be very pleasant, but it will be a world 
in which common people again have hope. 

*x * * 


On Sunday there was a wedding in the village. 
Everyone was there and the villagers formed an 
archway for the bride and bridegroom. He works 
in a factory; she on a farm. Instead of the 
traditional arch of swords, familiar at fashionable 
military weddings, the arch was made of the tools 
which a land girl may use in her day’s work. 
The girls were on one side and the men on the 
other. The bride and bridegroom passed under 
hoes and hay rakes, pitchforks and hedging tools. 
The pub in the evening was remarkably merry. 
After closing hours they danced as if, someone 
suggested, the war was over. ‘‘ Well,’ said my 
friend Jones, who was master of the ceremonies, 
‘why not? The war’s reached a stage when we 
ought to be able to be a little jolly.” “‘ 1 don’t 
know about that,”’ said another, “‘ I don’t expect 
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jolly to the boys in North Africa and 

e didn’t know it, but at that very 

moment the news of Mussolini’s exit had just 

been announced over the European news service. 
* 7 * 


it looks 
Sicily.” 


The,son of a farm worker who lives near me 
went before the war to work for a big armament 
firm. He was always a clever fellow. He has 
produced an invention of considerable import- 
ance. Knowing the habits of these firms I asked 
what advantage he had gained from the patent. 
He told me that the firm had offered him £10 for 
it outright. Fortunately, he had been smart 
and had gone to the Ministry which had accepted 
it and which is paying him a royalty of £1 per 
hundred. As something like 100,000 of the 
articles in question have already been ordered, and 
several times that number are likely to follow, 
he looks like making a good thing out of it. But 
that was because George has a good head on his 
shoulders: and took legal advice. What puzzles 
me is why a great armaments firm should attempt 
to treat an employee, who might, incidentally, 
make other inventions useful to them, with such 
extraordinary meanness. After all, the payment 
would come out of E.P.T., wouldn’t it—at least 
for the war period ? No doubt that is the clue ; 
they wanted to buy the patent from him for next to 
nothing, so that no inroad should be made on 
their E.P.T. payment to the Government ? That 
must be it; their motives were, I’m sure, purely 
patriotic. 

* * * 

Recently a friend took her son, age seven, to 
a large suburban preparatory school for his 
entrance examination. Together with the other 
parents of potential pupils she was invited to 
listen to an address by the Headmaster on the 
qualities desirable in parents. Incredible as it 
may sound, the following are points upon which he 
laid special emphasis : The boys are sent to the 
school on trust ; questions, therefore, as to their 
progress from parents would not be welcomed 
and no demands to look over the scho$h,would 
be acceded to; such questions and demands 
were an implied breach of trust. Dress was 
very important; each boy must be equipped 
with school blazer and shorts, which must at all 
times be worn; rubber shoes must be provided 
for gym. The Headmaster went out of his 
way at this point to deprecate the wartime 
practice whereby boys who had grown too large 
for their gym. shoes passed them to smaller boys, 
receiving in their turn the cast-offs of boys older 
than themselves. ‘‘ This,” the Headmaster inti- 
mated, “was a most objectionable procedure. 
Objectionable on grounds of health ; boys might 
infect one another. Two differently coloured 
football shirts must be provided, since a boy 
never knew until the day of the match whether 
he would be playing for ‘the school,’ in which 
case he would require school colours, or ‘ the 
rest,’ who only wore whites. He knew, of 
course, of the existence of coupons, but he was 
not deterred by them. Boys who came to his 
school were required to dress properly and 
parents ‘must make sacrifices in order to see 
that they might do so.” There was more in 
the same vein. 

How they do go on, I thought, these snobby 
little preparatory schools with their school 
colours and ties and team spirits and tones and 
all the rest of it; and they will still go on, I 
gather, under Mr. Butler’s scheme, if people are 
foolish enough to send their children to them. 
The worst that can happen to them is State 
inspection. I wonder what the inspector thinks 
of the prohibitions in regard to gym. shoes? 
But perhaps he does not know. 2 
- . * *x 

The Registrar-General reports a continued rise 
in births; the rate for the first quarter of this 
year is the highest since 1928. Reason? Partly, 
of course, the circumstances of war with a large 
part of the population in uniform and at home. 
Most important, practically everyone has work 
and ‘‘ security of employment.’’ Births normally 
follow the rhythm of the trade cycle. But what 
cf popular belief that the ratio of boy to girl 


the wastage is less, and 
of male births is increased. A good and i 
theory. Anyway, it is true that and 
nutrition are better at the present time for the 
mass of the people than they are in peace. There 
is no more striking commentary on the way we 
run our affairs in time of peace. 

* * * 


How shortage stimulates greed might be a good 
field for a Mass Observation study. A friend has 
sent me the catalogue, with realised prices marked, 
of an auction sale held recently in a largish 
country house in Sussex. The contents were 
evidently the commonplace, rather expensive 
stuff typical of an owner with more money than 
taste, but sufficiently in quality to attract from 
London a host of dealers with whose bids the 
local folk excitedly competed. Result, a quite 
grotesque inflation of values—Tottenham Court 
Road cabinets going at twice the pre-war price 
of Sheraton ; £100 paid for a small radio-gram ; 
cotton sheets (costing, say, 15s. in 1939) sold for 
£5 the pair. Most absurd of all, a utility bicycle 
realised £18, though its purchaser could have 
bought an identical article (mew) at £8 12s. 
from the stock displayed in the window of the 
village ironmenger a mile away. A collective 
attack, you would say, of auction-hysteria, 
heightened by the absence of normal outlets for 
material desire. Dr. Goebbels would doubtless 
seize on this story as proof positive that the 
British people have lost all faith in the stability 
of their currency;. but he would be wrong. 
Auction-room excitement apart, I fancy that 
few of us, these days, are quite immune from 
morbid appetites. Myself normally the least 
acquisitive of men, I will confess to a recurrent 
passionate desire to buy a prohibitively expensive 
and highly incongruous carpet. 

+. * ” 


News comes to me from the U.S.S.R. which 
explains some of the extreme anxiety recently 
shown there about the treatment of Hess in this 
country. It got about that Hess’s wife was being 
shown great favour by the British. The mistake 
I am told, arose from the fact that Mrs. (Myra) 
Hess was giving concerts in London. 

~ CRITIC 


MORNING HYMN OF THE L.C.I. 


“ The cartel, like the big business unit, may not be 
perfect in conception or faultless in operation, but the 
achievements of both have made for public benefit and 
progress.’—Lord McGowan in the Sunday Times, 
July 25th. 

Shares that are up may higher rise, 
Prices need fear no fall, 

We who possess monopolies 

Shall rest content with all. 


We are content with what we have 
Because we have the whole, 

Our private combines we shall save 
From national control. 


‘Trade competition cannot rage 

While we restrict supply— 

The fullness of the coming age 

Be with the I.C.1! Amen. 
ANON 


that goods 


ADVERTISED GOODS.—The ‘fact 
made of raw materials in short supply owing to 
war conditions are advertised in this paper should 
fot be taken as an indication that they are necessarily 
available for export. 


of her 30-year-old collier son, killed in a road 
accident, that he showed no signs of marrying. 
“He never looked at women. He preferred 
rabbiting,” she said. 
The Judge: Why do you say it in that tone of 
voice ? What would happen to England if every 
young man took such a view ?—News Chronicle. 


Speculators wanting to gamble in Italian Govern- 
ment bonds yesterday found that none were to be 
had on the London Stock Exchange. A leading 
dealer said: “‘ The price of Italian 7 per cent. 
bonds is up to £47 10s., but there are no sellers.” 
The bonds were £28 earlier this year. Before the 
war they were normally more than £100.—Daily 
Express. 


Coroner’s warning to mother: “ Whether you 
think a child is dead or not, don’t place it under a 
bucket in the garden ig future.” —Hastings and St. 
Leonards Observer. 


PORTRAIT OF AN 
LADY 


A coop bookseller is part of the vital basis of 
civilisation. It is not only that he has got about 
the best commodity there is in the world to sell. 
The very fact that he is a good bookseller means 
that he draws about his shop most of the people 
who have something to say. A town without 
a good bookseller is like a body without a soul. 
One sees the appearance of life, but it lacks the 
factor which gives it the saving grace of person- 
ality. 

Fortune took me the other week-end to Sheffield. 
No one, I imagine, believes that, with all its 
wealth and importance, Sheffield is a thing of 
beauty or a joy for ever. Most of its buildings 
are second-rate ; almost all its streets are devoid 
of anything but drabness. It has, no doubt, 
a university, and I am told that in the realms 
of fuel technology and the study of local dialect 
its academic achievements have been high. But 
if I wanted to justify Sheffield on the judgment- 
day, it is not to its wealth, or its size, or its import- 
ance that I should draw the attention of the 
recording angel. It is to a little bookshop on 
the Glossop Road where, for something like 
sixty years, anyone who has wanted either an 
ordinary book or an out-of-the-way book, even a 
really rare one, has resorted in the sober confi- 
dence that, outside the great booksellers who 
hardly recognise your needs unless you want a 
first edition of Lyrical Ballads, or a copy of 
The Pickwick Papers with the several hundred points 
that the expert can enumerate, you will sooner 
or later find the book you want. 


OLD 
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man who founded the shop is dead, ang 
him Those who did 


operas 
tat 


i what | 
humble in her 


invited me to look round with a gesture as queenly 
i me the accolade of knight- 

> nearly two hours I almost forgot 

that there was, outside, the biggest war in history, 
I picked up pamphlets of the seventeenth century, 
pamphlets of the eighteenth century, pamphlets 
on the early history of Free Thought, books on the 


pected. As it was, trains do not wait ; and | can 
only say that the thirty or so volumes that | 
acquired I picked out with a sense of that excite- 
ment unknown to those who lack the impulse 
which makes book-hunting so much the most 
adorable form of detection m the world. 

They were grand books and absurdly cheap. 
But if I had found nothing at all, the old lady 
would have been an ample compensation for my 
time. At eighty-six, she had not orsy dignity 
and charm. She knew all her stock. She knew 
the “points” of the rarities she possessed. 
She explained that the shop was not what it had 
been because, during the last four years, she had 
sold many of its treasures to the trade. She 
spoke of her husband’s outlook as a_ book- 
seller. 

The provincial dealer could not specialise ; his 
range, therefore, was as wide as the world of 
books. He had knowledge of-the collections 
in old country houses, not of the first order, 
which often gave him access to finds which the 
great dealers in London overlooked. She and 
her husband cherished their shop not merely 
as a means of livelihood. She spoke of clients 
who were scholars with an affection almost like 
that of a mother for her children ; when she had 
found some book for one of them which he had 
long sought it was obviously a red-letter day in 
her life. As clients came ‘and went, she dealt 
with them in a mood of gracious courtesy that 
no words can quite express ; it was a mingling of 
dignity and kindliness which made me think of 
Miss Matty in Cranford. And she was so alert 
and vital, so quick in comment, so swift in 
appreciation, that I felt, as I talked to her, that ! 
was dealing with a great member of a noble race. 
Not seldom I had to remind myself that she wa‘ 
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ix, for, a very slight deafness apart, she 
nimbleness 


sband had made, some find in which he had 
en pleasure. And I shall never forget the 
ile with which she greeted my expression of 
at what I had found. It was less like 
er bidding farewell to a client than like 
hostess who makes a guest to whom she 
s given a generous hospitality create in him the 
a ning to return. 
It was a magic shop, and she was a magic old 
ty. But ps what was most lovely in 
i magic was the living reality of her husband 
her. She prized poy books she had because 
had searched for them. She carried on his 
ork, not merely to live, but because he had 
red for his profession. She knew the proven- 
ce of every out-of-the-way book she had ; 
d I shall long remember the silver tones in 
i told of how he had found them. I 
good deal of gracious old age. In 
. Justice Holmes it had a nobility which was 
a challenge to every generation below it. 
b Mr. and Mrs. Webb it has had an ardour and 
yacity which makes one feel that they have, in 
, never grown old. There is a legend whith 
that G.B.S. is eighty-seven ; but that, of 
burse, is nothing more than part of the fantastic 
ythology he has foisted upon our epoch. I 
ve seen Lord Morley, professionally wise and 
bnsciously aphoristic; and Mr. Birrell, whose 
huckle of sheer delight, as when he used to tell 
burying in his garden the nineteen volumes of 
annah More, is an unforgettable memory. I 
ve read the great tale of Mr. Gladstone’s final 
sit to Oxford, when the range and vitality 
his discourse held his whole audience spell- 
ound. I knew, if slightly, old Robert Apple- 
uth, and heard from his own lips the tale of 
he Junta, and his stories of the visits to London 
Kossuth and Mazzini and his horror at the 
pup d’état of 1852. I even saw in Dublin, when 
¢ was well over a century old, Miss Katherine 
unket, the daughter of Pitt’s Irish chancellor, 
ho told me of her emotion at Byron’s death, and 
how, in 1847, the femme de concierge had 
tked her, returning in the early dawn from a 
all at the Elysée, to enter quietly lest the German 
bvalid, M. Henri Heine, who inhabited the 
hansard above, be disturbed in the fitful search 
br a sleep he needed in his illness. 
They are all of them sources of that enchant- 
hent which gives its lyric quality to life. My 
d lady in the little bookshop in Sheffield will 
ot find, like those I have named, a place in the 
ictionary of National Biography, American or 
titish. Most of the people who enter her shop 
ill see only a little old lady who does not have 
he particular book they want. Many of them 
groan over the heaped-up piles which makes 
¢ somehow certain that it is hiding from sight 
¢ special volume one has vainly searched for 
uring many years. But I shall never forget a 
lsit which seemed to place me in an age long 
ast, when time was not one’s jailer, when 
torge Eliot and Dickens and Trollope were still 
¢ favourites of the public, when Meredith had 
t yet captured his public, and men shook their 
ads over Jowett and Renan. Somehow she 
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gives to Sheffield a crown which neither its steel 
nor its forges can attain. She has wisdom and 
— and kindliness, and her private romance 
left her still.in love. Beside Mr. Quaritch 
or Dr. Rosenbach, her little shop is, no doubt, as 
unimportant as her history has been trivial. Yet 
I left it feeling that I had'seen a Queen in full 
possession of her kingdom ; and I knew that its 
boundaries were as wide as space and not less 
eternal than time. HAROLD J. LASKI 


“LOTTIE DUNDASS ” 


Lottie Dundass at the Vaudeville Theatre, is a short 
moving drama in two acts of two scenes. Miss Enid 
Bagnold’s amusingly original satirical fantasia, Serena 
Blandish, was dramatised in America and was a 
success, but this is her first play of her own making. 
It shows marked aptitudes for writing for the stage : 
the characters are distinct and offer opportunities to 
good actors; the construction shows a due heed for 
psychological preparation ; the plot creates suspense 
and satisfies it in a moving climax. The two parts 
which ask most from their interpreters, Mrs. Dundass 
and “ Lottie”? her daughter, were admirably played 
by Dame Sybil Thorndike and Miss Ann Todd, 
respectively. It was no surprise that Dame Sybil 
Thorndike should bring to life before our eyes an 
elderly, poor, middle-class mother of seven children ; 
a woman with the memory of an awful calamity 
lurking behind her daily cares, and a stale ache of 
dread in her heart on behalf of at least one of her 
children, who is, perhaps, for that very reason, her 
favourite among them. No actress can convey better 
the qualities of any character she respects, or suggest 
with a_more literal—I might almost say—prosaic 
delicacy, the union in a woman of tenderness and 
strength. In a part in which the flag must be flying 
even after the fort has fallen, there is none to touch 
her: I can still see her in Claudel’s L’Otage when I 
open that play, across—is it—over twenty years ? But 
what was a surprise to me was to watch Miss Ann 
Todd interpreting so vividly and adroitly the violent 
and morbidly rapid alternations of mood, which the 
character of Lottie demanded. Everything—the whole 
play, depended upon her doing that, and her success 
was as obvious to us as her own delight in acting for 
once in a while a part with a wide emotional range. 

The play is psychological drama; a study in 
pathology one might call it, which, had it been made 
early in the century, would have been an outstanding 
feat of insight. But to-day novelists and playwrights 
know their way much better about the sick darkening 
mind (they have guide-books), and those regions 
where sanity, and perhaps genius, shades into madness. 
The pathological aspect of the play may possibly limit 
its appeal among the incurious, but this would be 
their loss. For, as the Renaissance knew, the drama 
of being mad is deeply exciting ; and the tragedy in 
which it involves others is reflected in this story. 

From the point of view of construction the play 
begins perfectly. The opening dialogue leads straight 
to the heart of the theme. The curtain rises: a good, 
steady young man is confiding in Mrs. Dundass that 
he is in love with her daughter ; and she, distracted 
from time to time by off-stage shouts from her younger 
children cheerfully yelling for this or that, tells him 
(as she had resolved to do should anyone want to 
marry one of her chiidren) that their father is in 
Broadmoor. His trial, five years ago, had created a 
great sensation; for Absolom Dundass, who had 
strangled a woman without apparent motive, was the 
son of the most famous of all modern actors. Absolom 
had once thrown a bucket of pitch over his father’s 
statue, an action which had helped towards the more 
merciful verdict: he had been possessed by crazy 
envy of him, and an incontrollable desire, though he 
had no talent, to excel himself upon the stage. “The 
young man is disturbed, but persistent. Then she 
tells him that Lottie, too, is stage-struck, but that she 
has been compelled to force her to drop her training 
at the Academy because she is subject to violent 
heart attacks: “It has been sad and hard on her 
nature.” 

Here the playwright has missed an opportunity. 
Mrs. Dundass should add, “ It seems they thought 
very well of -her, too, in a play called ‘ Evelyn Innes’ 
the pupils acted.”” And this success should have been 


7r 
mentioned again in Act II when Lottie’s friend 
suggests her to a distracted manager as a last moment 
substitute in the part of Evelyn. Also brought up 
in Lottie’s brief interview with the manager admirably 
and humorously played, by the way, by Mr. Winston. 
You see the weak point in the surface narrative, js the 
improbability of a young girl’s taking a leading part 
at a moment’s notice and getting through two acts 
with applause. But if, in addition to possessing a 
name gs famous in the theatre as that of Irving (a 
point which is insisted on) she had produced a letter 
referring to her triumph at the Academy, this im- 
probability would have been considerably reduced. 
The rest of Act I is employed in presenting Lottie 
herself. The note which is struck again and again, 
like an ominous gong, is the devouring egotism of this 
fascinating little creature. She enters in a grim 
passion because her girl-friend has not waited for 
her in the snow at the bus-stop. Mrs. Dundass is 
the one person who can manage her, though managing 
is saying too much. But at least her mother knows 
that such storms blow over as suddenly as they 
gather. Lottie feels intensely, which enables her to 
charm and dominate others ; but only what concerns 
herself. She cannot attend to other people except 
as they contribute to an inner drama of which she is 
the heroine. Her mother tries to read her a letter 
from her brother at the front. No doubt at some 
moments Lottie adored him—when also he could 
take a part on the stage of her own ego. But now he 
simply does not exist. Even things that concern her 
most nearly—her heart disease, for instance—are only 
incidents in that drama. As her mother matter-of- 
factly tells the young suitor, “ Lottie rather enjoys 
being in danger of death.”” There are minutes when 
the poor child is aware that there is an awful screen 
between her and reality which turns everybody except 
her mother—and she also sumetimes—into shadows : 
Shadows who get in her way, too. There is a poignant 
moment when Lottie, her face buried in her arms, 
asks her mother the question which we have been 
asking ourselves, “‘Does she resemble her grand- 
father or her father?” Is this pent-up genius or 
madness? Her mother does not reply; the next 
minute Lottie has forgotten the agony which had 
prompted that question. The sequel shows she is 
her father’s daughter. 

Scene 1 of Act II provides just the right amount 
of relief ; the comic desperation of the manager and 
the cast of “ Evelyn Innes ’”’ when it seems impossible 
that the proper understudy of the leading lady can 
arrive in time. But the understudy does. Unknown to 
the others, and just before the curtain, she rushes into 
the dressing-room. Lottie, radiant with expectation, 
has to strip off her stage clothes. It is a poignant 
moment when her pretty “‘ Evelyn ”’ dress falls to the 
girl’s feet, and Miss Ann Todd took full advantage of 
it. There she stands stunned, frail, half-naked; in 
her hand a horse-hair belt she would have worn. 
Suddenly, as the other girl stoops over the washing 
basin, something goes click in Lottie’s brain. She 
whips the belt round the understudy’s throat. There 
is a small sickening struggle ; the body is curtained, 
and a sofa pushed in front of the curtain. And Lottie, 
exalted now to frenzy, jumps again into the skin of 
“ Bvelyn Innes.’”” The corpse is discovered by her 
mother in the last interval af the performance, and 
when Lottie has a heart attack she does not give her 
the saving remedy. The last words are spoken by 
Lottie’s friend, while the girl’s body lies limp across 
her mother’s knee, “I think you must have done 
right.” Miss Bagnold, that was a mistake. It 
was too obvious that it was better Lottie should die ; 
it did not require saying—we all felt it. It was 
dramatically right to make Rose instinctively rush to 
the remedy when Lottie first fainted and thrust it at 
her mother ; it was dramatically right for her mother 
not to use it. You had worked up climax and solution 
beautifully, but the last words of all should have been 
in a key a little above the rest of the play, and so that 
we, in that state of sympathy with your characters 
up to which you had led us, might forget at the 
end pathology in tragedy. (Recall the sudden lift 
Chekov gives to realism at the end of The Three 
Sisters.) A_ still, sad speech of a mater dolorosa, 
when the torture of a loved child is over—that was 
the right finale for your excellent short drama. And 
how well Sybil Thorndike would have spoken it ! 

DESMOND MACCARTHY 
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GREAT RESIGNATIONS 


Dictators seldom chuck their situation 

Few tyrants care to give themselves the sack, 
Napoleon once resolved on abdication, 

His crown renounced, and after snatched it back; 
Old Diocletian is a classic sample F 

And Charles the Fifth gave up the daily grind, 
Alfonso is a modern choice example, 

And Mussolini also has resigned. 


The sawdust Caesar, the new Machiavelli, 

The Fascist version of the lion-heart 

Who failed to armour-plate the underbelly 

Of which he was himself the softest part ; 

The new Napoleon has got out from under 

And will not have a chance to change his mind— 
Great resignations are a nine-days’ wonder, 

And Mussolini also has resigned. 


As doom inexorably forward marches 

He recognises that no fate ordains 

That he should fight upon his fallen arches 
To the last drop of sawdust in his veins. 
With one great gesture of renunciation 

He fades out, leaving not a wrack: behind ; 
And with an even greater resignation 

Rome learns that Mussolini has resigned. 


When Hitler’s General Staff (or intuition) 
Advise he should be put upon the shelf, : 
And when the Fihrer in this strange position 
Must hand his resignation to himself, 
The Chancellor may seek to use persuasion 
But will recall, before it is declined, 
The Kaiser crawled out on a like occasion, 
And Mussolini also has resigned. 

SAGITTARIUS 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


French Paintings at the Beaux Afts and Redfern 
Galleries 


French paintings by the great names from Manet 
to Matisse having become almost as scarce in London 
as a 1920 Cheval Blanc, pictures by the obscurer 
artists are being brought up from the cellars. This is a 
most welcome move, for some of these men have been 
much underrated. The Barbizon School ovérpro- 
duced no less grossly than the modern Ecole de Paris, 
and the reaction against the favourites of eighty years 
ago has been correspondingly violent. But Troyon 
and Daubigny, Harpignies and Vallon, were most 
accomplished men who could paint charmingly. 
Lépine, again, though often producing Corot-and- 
water, Was a most sensitive artist ; and, in a different 
tradition, Ribot is masterly. The astute collector will 
netice the absurd disparity between the prices com- 
manded by such men and those to which fashion has 
raised a Boudin and a Fantin-Latour. A large exhibi- 
tion, say at the National Gallery, of such pictures 
would be intensely interesting, if the exhibits were 
chosen with great care from the immense number that 
must exist in this country. Meanwhile, the few, but 
on the whole choice, specimens now on view at the 
Beaux Arts and Redfern Galleries can be recommended. 
The Redfern, moreover, has a remarkable early 
Guillaumin, and two excellent pictures by Loiseau, an 
Impressionist little known here, whose style is very 
close to Pissarro’s. 


“It’s Time to Dance,” at the Winter Gardens 


The return of Jack Buchanan to the London stage 
in a new musical comedy is an event to which many 
were looking forward. We have him with us again, 
in appearance not more than thirty, and it is sad to 
note that only two of the numbers which he sings are 
worthy of him, that the jokes he has to crack are feeble, 
and that his personality is almost drowned in the pinch- 
beck of a wartime super-production. Almost... but 
whenever he is on the stage one has only to watch him 
to remember that for the last twenty years or more he 
is the only comedian who has carried on the tradition 
and improved on the technique of George Grossmith, 
junior. It is to be hoped that the younger generation 
will love him as well as their parents do, and that some 
day they will congratulate themselves on having 
appreciated his quality as their elders did that of 
Joseph Coyne and Nelson Keys. 


Undercover, a film of Jugoslavia, may bé regarded as 
a victory over the terror of Chetniks. Not that it tells 
us anything new or authoritative “about a country 
whose landscape, politics and customs we should like 
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convincing, and so too are the guerrilla leader ‘John 
Clements), the undercover surgeon (Stephen Murray), 
the schoolmistress (Mary Morris) and the old farmer 
(Tom Walls). Quiet acting and the thrills of sabotage 
and lovely mountain scenery (Wales, is it ?) fill out 
the rather meagre suggestions of Jugoslavia. 

Striptease Lady is a mystery piece about the jungle 
of New York burlesques. True to type, it has a snappy 
beginning and a sloppy end, goes on from one murder 
to a second and an attempt at a third, trails red 
herrings that don’t prevent one seeing the 
solution from a mile off, and mixes a vivid background 
with the phoniest of situations. Good glimpses of 
burlesque acts, with Barbara Stanwyck as a striptease 
lady who doesn’t striptease and Michael O’Shea as an 
endearing comic. Not bad, as screen ’tecs go. 

The Man in Grey is a sentimental melodrama of the 
nineteenth century and goes on for two hours of . . . 
“Don’t lie to me!” . . . “* Quick, the back stairs ”’ 
... “The last of the Rohans”... “ The day 
without you is too long.” ... James Mason, too 
skilled an actor for this sort of thing, is in a vile 
temper throughout and one sympathises. Perhaps I 
have too "pronounced an antipathy for historical 
romances in general, but my feelings about The Man 
in Grey are expressed by the Clarissa of the film: 
“I don’t think I can bear.this. I can’t! I really 
can’t!” WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Correspondence 


ARMY OPINION 


Sir,—The article by Mass Observation and the 
comments on it by Critic find me fully in agreement 
with the main lines expressed, but I feel that in both 
there is lacking a very important consideration. In 
fact, no article that I have yet read on service condi- 
tions seems to me to have considered the problem of 
the overwhelming majority of service men who are 
simply “ disinterested.” 

I would not attempt to argue with those people who 
find in the Services intelligent, thinking men with clear 
cut ideas of the right angle; or men passionately 
interested in politics, Beveridge, art, or education. 
There are such and their numbers are possibly higher 
relatively than in “ civvy street.” Yet 24 years of the 
ranks, and recently of O.C.T.U., coupled with remarks 
of my friends from all types of units, make me firmly 
convinced that a very large number of serving men— 
say 80 per cent.—have no ideas at all beyond getting 
out and staying out; the type to whom Critic refers, 
wanting only a wife and a garden. To cite just a few 
examples. The invasion of Sicily undoubtedly caused 
a stir, but observation has shown me that 9 out of 10 
still read only the Daily Mirror, and that only for the 
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by the fire, “let the world leave me alone, and 1’! |e; 
it alone.” Most men may say, “ This must not happe 
again.”” I cannot see many of them taking active ste, 
CADET 


THE TWO GERMANIES 


S1r,—Now that Mussolini has resigned, German 
thrown on the defensive and a bréach has bee 


‘made in Sicily in Hitler’s “ Fortress of Europe,” 


becomes more than ever important to ascertain whethe 
there really is an underground, resistant Germany 
which we can appeal, or whether it is true, as th 
Vansittartites contend, that Fascism and aggressio 
are born and bred in the German people. 

This contention ignores the fact that Fascism and 
aggression have been characteristic of Italy, and ing 
peculiar but analogous form of Japan, for a longe 
time than of Germany, a fact that suggests the 
Fascism is a social rather than a national phenomena 

The Vansittartites draw the conclusion from thei 
view of the nature of German Fascism that » 
distinction should be made between the Nazi regim| 
and the German people, and that the latter, even j 
they overthrow and destroy the former, are to be held 
responsible for Nazi beastliness. That is exa 
what their Nazi rulers are trying to make the Germa 
people believe. 

The Times on January 25th reported that the chie 
German propagandist, “‘ Hans Fritsche, in a broadcas 
talk yesterday, resurrected the alleged intention of the 
United Nations to ‘ annihilate’ Germany, and said 
that ‘ only the realisation of this,fact could mobilise 
the forces of the German people necessary for winning 
the war.’ ” 

Our Allies, who have suffered the horrors of Nazi 
occupation, are more ready to perceive the class origins 
of Fascism. ‘Thus the late Polish Prime Minister, 
General Sikorski, in an interview with the New York 
newspaper P.M., said that : 

The German ‘lust for world domination takes its 
root obviously not in the Nazi party alone, but from 
several classes of the German people. These are 
the military caste, whose business is the science of 
conquest ; the Junkers; the brazen exponents of 
race superiority ; and German heavy industry, the 
economic imperialists. To these we owe it that the 
Nazis made their meteoric ascent within Germany. 
Without the destruction of these four groups ™ 
peace will be permanent. 

On July 24th, 1942, the Action Committee of th 
French Socialist Party issued a policy manifesto which 
has reached thiS country. In a section entitled “10 
vindictive peace ” the manifesto states that : 

Europe and the world of to-morrow will not b 
able to live unless the peace settlement excludes the 
abuse of force, the crushing and the territorid 
partition of beaten enemies. 

On this problem, too, French Socialism is proud 
to note that from the Treaty of Versailles until 1939 
it denounced the warmongers who first wef 
merciless to Republican Germany and then wert 
feeble toward Hitler. . 

It will be necessary to include and even to compel 
Germany to take part in the organisation of a red 
and disarmed peace. 

Those are the views and policies which in ths 
year of 1942 the French Socialist Party—the Fren@ 
Section of the Workers’ International—submit ” 
the working classes of the world, 
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by Pari his manifesto to the Red Army of February 






¥ Germans were in their partisan group. These men 
all a had gone over to them with their arms and had been 
armchs accepted. > : o. ge 

ll “T shouldn’t think their lives would be worth a 
Pre. kopeck with ” I said b 

ineall “Why not?” asked Leza. “We are fighting 


CADET the German people. We welcome all anti-Fascists, 


is a German, and we all like him and trust 

‘erman him. He is a fine man.” 
aS Dee Yugoslav partisans report that they have been 
eet joined by a number of German soldiers who are 
shal ; : : - 
nany ti Brigade contained a German detachment that fought 
a8 thi magnificently for the Spanish Republic. Our Pioneer 
sressiogllm Corps include a number of Germans. They fought 

well in the retreat to Dunkirk and most of them have 
sm andi volunteered for active service, although they know it 
nd inal means death and probably torture if they are captured 
longer by the enemy, not to mention reprisals on their 
ts that families still in Germany. 
menon Just before the war, Gestapo Chief Heinrich 
n thei’ Himmler announced that in case of war he would need 
lat NM more concentration camps, would have to shoot many 
regime™™ political prisoners and be utterly ruthless, because : 
even i We must have no illusions about the fact that 
€ held any war in which we neglected the home front 
mae would lead to catastrophe. . 


7 The British press published the contents of a secret 
» chief circular captured on a German officer in the Libyan 
adcaym campaign. It explained that volunteers shouid be 
of thei ‘ectuited for the S.S. troops, whose numbers were 
d said Deing raised to 750,000. The right type of recruit 
bili Would be accepted from the occupied countries as well 
as Germany. But they must all be picked men who 
could be relied upon never to mix with the proletariat. 
The regular army should not be used in case of 











inning 


* Nazi 


that it was recruited from all classes of the population 
made it unreliable in such a situation. 

Theevidence suggests that Fascism is an international 
enemy which in Germany as elsewhere has its roots 
in the propertied classes and that we have allies in 
Germany, just as we evidently have in Italy, although 
our German allies may not be able to assert themselves 
until Germany’s military position becomes as desper- 
ate as Italy’s to-day. ‘Lasour CANDIDATE 


PROBLEM OF GERMANY 

Sir,—Mr. Kingsley Martin, in the conclusion 
of his interesting article in your issue of July 24th on 
“ The Problem of Germany,” enumerates for the man 
in search of security after the war, a number of subjects 
which will have to be watched as well as Germany, 
who “ for years to come will be the one Great Power 
from which no aggression is possible.” This point 
of view is reasonable, but seems to me nevertheless to 
conceal considerable dangers. A Germany disarmed 
is byno means necessarily a Germany without influence 
in the world of affairs ; and skilful diplomatic intrigue 
they had destroyed for ever. Since the entry of Russia 
into the war, I think it is accepted by most people 
that the Anglo-Soviet Alliance will be one of the chief 
buttresses of European peace in the post-war world, 
by somie (amiong whom I count myself) that it will be 
the chief buttress. If Britain and Raissia fall out, one 
orthe other will sooner or later be drawn (as Mr. Martin, 
infers that the authors of the Chatham House pam- 
phiet themselves believe) to the policy of building up 
Germany into a militarily powerful buffer State or 
ally. . It therefore stands to reason that Germany will 
see her chance to avenge the second defeat by every 
kind of intrigue directed towards the destruction of 
the Anglo-Russian Alliance. That there may well be 
other enemies of the Alliance, who, once more mis- 
taking ideological for power interests, will be active 
the moment the victorious Red Army goes home, I 
would not deny; but it seems to me that to be on 
guard against German initiative in the evil work will 
be the supreme, and not merelyan incidental necessity. 
And I suggest that it is dangerously unrealistic to 
imagine that, once the Nazis, Junkers, Generals and 
i magnates are swept away—if they are swept 
away—a patriotic German, with his doubts about the 
possibility of realising the international Utopia in his 
time, will not applaud any action, secret or open, which 
disturbs the watchful concord of Britain and Russia. 

London, W.1. JoHN LEHMANN 


EDUCATION 
Sir,—Your article “ Mr. Butler Proposes ’ 


refers 
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This word may well be applied to the compiete failure 
of the proposals in any way to settle this controversy ; 
they do in fact greatly extend the field of conflict, and 
prolong it into an indefinite future. A conflict may 
arise over any church school as to whether the building 
is capable of being brought up to standard and whether 
public money is to be spent on unsatisfactory buildings 
which are the property of a voluntary body. It is not 
made clear whether the Local Education -Authority 
has the right to close a voluntary school which falls 
into the controlled class, nor whether (apart from 
“local agreement schools”) denominational bodies 
are to be assisted out of public funds to build new 
schools. The proposals as to reserved teachers are 
full of uncertainty; the proportion of these will 
presumably depend (at any rate in part) on the propor- 
tion of children in the school who belong two the 
denomination concerned, and this may vary from time 
to time. The division of children into “ syilabus 
children” and denominational children for the 
purpose of arranging for their separate teaching may 
now be extended into every school of every type. On 
the vexed question of the headship of controlled schools 
there is again uncertainty; the managers are to be 
consulted by the Local Education Authority on the 
appointment, but no one can say what this will amount 
to in the event of disagreement. 

Apart from the benefits or the equity of the proposals 
themselves, educationists cannot fail to be apprehensive 
of the harmful effects on educational advance of all 
these complications, uncertainties and occasions for 
controversy. Ciara D. RACKHAM 

Cambridge. 


“ NEVER AGAIN” 

Sir,—In the fourth Report of the “‘ Never Again ” 
Association of May, 1943, it is stated : 

“Last October our Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Ten- 
nant, was approathed by Herr Walter Loch, a 
German .. . The proposition made to the Vice- 
Chairman by Herr Loeb was that “ Never Again ”’ 
Association should become the Right Wing, and 
the “ Fight for Freedom” Publishing Company 
should be the Left Wing of the anti-German Move- 
ment in this country ...A special Executive 
Meeting was called, at which Herr Loeb’s proposi- 
tion was turned down by a unanimous vote .. .” 
In your edition of July roth you mention that you 

had been told a similar story. In my letter published 
in your issue of July 17th I called it a pure lie. 

Mrs. Tennant in her letter published in your issue 
of July 24th does not repeat the lie. She now changes 
the version. It was not Herr Loeb who approached 
Mrs. Tennant, but at a meeting of the Executive of 
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Mr. Harold Jones, reported on informal suggestions 
which, though in the first sentence of the Minutes they 
are stated to have been made by Lord Vansittart and 
myself, were, as appears from the rest of the Minutes, 
in fact alleged to have been made by Lord Vansittart. 
In as far as “ Fight for Freedom” and myself are 
concerned I repeat that no epproach whatever was 
made, and this must be obvious to any impartial 
reader of the Minutes. However, I am sure you will 
agree that neither I nor anybody else can be held 
responsible for what was said at the meeting of the 
Executive of the “‘ Never Again” Association. 

It is a fact that at a meeting suggested by Mrs. 
Tennant by letter dated July 31st, 1942, she approached 
me about Left Wing support, but I told her that I was 
not the right person to deal with the request. When 
again by letter of September 15th, 1942, Mrs. Ten- 
nant approached me about co-operation with the 
T.U.C. I repeated to her that I was not the right 
person to help her. To that opinion I strictly adhered 
whenever similar approaches were made. 

When Lord Vansittart, as I understand from the 
Minutes, quoted by Mrs. Tennant, suggested that he 
would not become President of the “ Never Again ” 
Association and that the two organisations could not 
be allied I think he did the only thing possible. 

At Mrs. Tennant’s party I did have a talk with 
Mr. Harold Jones. I was asked for advice on certain 
questions concerning Germany, and by letter dated 
October 16th, 1942, certain suggestions were sent to 
me for my consideration. This advice we gave as we 
will give it to anybody. who wants to be informed 
about the true facts concerning German history. 

Not by a scratch of even the most disorderly 
imagination can this be called “ meddling in British 
politics”. The future relations of the world to 
Germany do not only concern British politics, but the 
conscience of every human being, and following this 
conscience and with the co-operation of our Allied 
friends and under the leadership of approved British 
politicians do we follow our course. > 

e WALTER Logs 


IN THE WITNESS BOX 

S1r,-—The method of putting an expert in the wit- 
ness box and asking him questions which Mr. H. E. 
Potts describes in your last issue is the method that 
we have followed in the National Council of Labour 
Colleges for some considerable time. It has the 
advantage of avoiding the solid lecture which often 
bores audiences and the further advantage of compell- 
ing audiences to take an active part in the proceedings. 
Mr. Potts was specially referring to the education of 
the National Fire Service. 

It may interest your readers to know that, despite the 


fact 
the British Trade Union Movement, the Home Office * 
did not i 


the matter is that what is at present required above all 
is an education that has the very definite purpose of 
turning men’s minds in the direction of a new social order 
and stimulating them in the struggle for that new social 
order, At least 95 per cent. of the adult education that 
is provided, whether through educational organisa- 
tions or through the B.B.C., does not have that 
objective. It reminds me of a notice an enterprising 
station master in a Swiss station once posted on his 
notice board: ‘“ Entrust your luggage to us and we 
shall send it in all directions.” 
J. P. M. Mrtrar, 
General Secretary. 
National Council of Labour Colleges. 
Tillicoultry, Scotland. 


LAISSER FAIRE 

Sir,—Your note on the Liberal Party Assembly 
contains a small but not wholly insignificant mis- 
representation when it refers to a skirmish between 
the “‘ Radical Action group on one side and Sir Andrew 
McFadyean and the apostles of pure Jaisser faire 
(Liberty Restoration League) on the other side.” I 
know nothing of the Liberty Restoration League and 
have no association with it; I am not an apostle of 
“pure laisser faire”; I spoke on behalf of the 
Executive in support of the special resolution, which, 
in your own words, “ represents considerable de- 
partures from pure Jaisser faire.” . 

ANDREW MCFADYEAN 
15 St. Helen’s Place, E.C.3. 


THE NEW GULLIVER 

S1r,—Your film critic errs in saying that The New 
Gulliver has not until now been publicly screened in 
this country. It was shown in November, 1937, at 
the Forum Cinema, Charing Cross, where I was the 
Press representative. 

I can understarid your critic’s ignorance of this 
showing, as it received scant notice in the Press. I 
issued invitations to some sixty critics. It was not a 
very busy week for them, but less than ten of them 
came to the Press Show. It seems to have taken a 
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war to make Fleet Sfreet realise the merits of Russian 
films. Other instances might be given. 


Dore SILVERMAN 

53 Alexandra Road, N.W.8. 

(Mr. Whitebait writes: “‘ I am sorry to have made 
this mistake through following the Tatler programme, 
which mentions only the Film Society performance.” 


- Ed., N.S. & N,] 


LOW AMONG THE BLIMPS 

Sir,—Events having answered questions as to the 
profit or otherwise of bombs on Rome, I shall excuse 
myself from accompanying Professor Brogan into 
reveries about the timelessness of beauty and specula- 
tions about what particular bombings, if any, in the 
waging of war for Liberty can be regarded as bombing; 
for Liberty. 
' However, I respectfully ask permission to make a 
few rude noises about one point—which is, in fact, 
THE point. Professor Brogan suggests.that cartoonists 
like myself should feel obliged not to give aid and 
comfort to savage and silly persons by uttering views 
with which the latter perchance may agree . . . Boy! 
Take this basketful of ethics-of-journalism to the 
pulping machine. Understand, we are not here to 
pass honest judgments but to purvey matter the other 
side doesn’t like . . . Also, in the opinion of Professor 
Brogan comment upon grave subjects like bombing 
policy is worthless and dangerous coming from 
uninformed amateurs like ourselves. Presumably even 
comment in general terms should be left to exper 
professionals . . . Up with the shutters, Fleet Street ! 
Heaven help the STATESMAN AND NATION on a night 
like this. Vox populi be blowed. Put a cork in it. 

Davip Low 


- LORD RODD 
Si1r,—You are mistaken in thinking that Lord 
Rennell of Rodd is an Oxford Grouper. 
A FRIEND 


THIS ENGLAND 

S1r,—On behalf of the reporters of the Evening 
News, Portsmouth, while we appreciate the honour 
of figuring at the head of your “This England” 
column last week, we would like to point out that the 
quotation about Leading Seaman Ogden’s eyelashes, 
for which your happy correspondent received 5s., was 
taken from our own humorous column. Is it too much 
to expect of the mighty journalists of Great Turnstile 
that they should play the game with the work of their 


fellow hacks ? RUTH LEAVER 
Portsmouth. D. M. ANAND 
[Your joke. Our mistake. May we again appeal 


to those who send us contributions to This England to 
give the full context ?—Ep. N.S. & N.] 



















| The New Age 


EDWARD HULTON 


The author’s well-known articles in 
Picture Post and World Review con- 
stitute a new kind of attempt to 
write of “ difficult and complicated 
subjects ’’ for a popular readership. 


His first book is a diagnosis of what 
is wrong with the world, coupled 
with suggestions for the post-war 
age which are the fruits not merely 
of contacts with other enterprising 
minds but of determined efforts to 
think for himself. 


“ A brave, eager bOGiky a refreshing 
adventure among ideas . . . a men- 


as well as the man-in-the-street 
hoping that after this war Paradise 
is at last to be handed him on a 
plate.’—TomM CLARKE in Picture 
Post 75 6d net charm. 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd 





HERBERT JENKINS == 
Just Out 


Eric Hatch 


Unexpected Uncle 


The latest novel by a humorist 
famous in two continents. 


John 
Rowland 


Death Beneath the River 


A detective story of unusual 
calibre for the connoisseur. 


To Keep for Ever 


A novel of great sensibility and 
Leonora Starr’s best. 


7/6 net each 


HERBERT JENKINS LTD. 
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Health tip! 


the cigarette* with the 
natural filter— cotton wool 


—which absorbs A the 







dust as well as the heat 


and nicotine. 








® For + Virginia’ Smokers 
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paintable “bit” 

Certosa, knew where cakes or figs 
ould most “reasonably” be bought; and there 
yas also everywhere a retired colonel or retrench- 


Ruskinians; 
ound a gloriously 
another 


rompatriot who had come to venerate the genius 


Since Mussolini these colonies and pilgrimages 
have been dying. Lederhosen replaced veils and 
ssore parasols in piazza and cloister. More 
nd more rarely did anyone disturb the serried 
Tauchnitzes that Brufani provided for his guests. 
he civilisation of amateur water-colourists is 
xtinct, and the last time I was in Italy I searched 
ainly hill-town after hill-town, before i 
fown, at Assisi, what may have been the two last 
ivors of this gallant race. A generation of 
glish have grown up to whom Italy is nothing 
but a Fascist country; and even the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, in its last gdition, fosters this ignor- 
e, for the articles on modern Italy are mostly 
e work of Mussolini’s propagandists. Nobody 
ourns the palaces of Genoa, because nobody 
ows their colonnaded staircases opening august 
perspectives up the mountain-side; only a few 
ageing memories cherish San Lorenzo Fuori, 
with its frescoed atrium and cipollino columns, 
pr the cathedral of Syracuse, which took two 
ousand years to build—a Doric temple with 
othic windows and Baroque facade, which has 
sheltered successively the worship of Artemis, 
of Allah, and the Mother of God. 
Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
In miseria. .. . 
fet I have found solace as well as distress dip- 
ping into some of the books that once I read so 
appily in the places they describe. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, Mrs. Thrale, Beckford, and 
oethe; Byron, Shelley, Browning, and Clough; 
Stendhal, Taine, Bourget, and Suarés; George 
Sand, Hawthorne, Hans Andersen, and Marion 
awford; Symonds, Augustus Hare, Horatio 
Brown, Vernon Lee, Janet Ross, Samuel Butler, 
Edward Hutton, Norman Douglas, D. H. Law- 
ence, E, M. Forster, and Osbert Sitwell— 
e list could be greatly prolonged of writers 
whose imagination and sympathy have re- 
sponded with gusto to the Italian scene. (I 
onder if anyone alive beside myself has had 
¢ fondness to read Romola twice, for the sake 
of tae city it so painstakingly evokes?) Three of 
¢ writers who have written with most under- 
Standing of Italy are Americans—W. W. Story 
mn his Roba di Roma, W. D. Howells -in his 
enetian Life and Italian fourneys, and Henry 
James in his Italian Hours. The two first wrote 
in the Sixties; James’s papers range in date from 
1872 to 1909. There are still Englishmen who 
an remember from their boyhood the pomps of 
the Temporal Power; only last week I was talk- 
ing with one who had seen the red-trousered 
soldiers of Louis Napoleon and the red-stock- 
inged cardinals they were sent to guard, car- 
dinals who lumbered through the Papal City, 
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Aventine, and the valley below was hardly to 

recognised, for it ran an asphalt road 
trams. Even the ic visage of the Cam- 
had been disfigured with a pox of Peace- 
The Liberators, it must be admitted, 
only been continuing a process beloved by 
Italians themselves. 

Rome till recently was too large for its inhabit- 
ants, and this made a chief part of its charm. The 
quarter beyond the Palatine was especially elegiac; 
see the chapels of San Gregorio Magno and 

th-century frescoes in SS. Giovanni ¢ 
one wandered through rural lanes whose 
were illuminated with wild flowers. The 
countryside had for centuries crept into the city, 
inspiring the pictures of Claude and Corot, the 
history of Gibbon, the poetry of Shelley. Of 
Prometheus Bound its author tells us: 


This poem was chiefly written upon the mount- 
ainous ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, among the 
flowery glades and thickets of odoriferous blossom- 
ing trees which are extended in ever-widening 
pa nen upon its immense platforms and dizzy 

suspended in the air. e bright blue sky 
of Rome, and the effect of the vigorous awakening 
spring in the divinest climate, and the new life with 
which it drenches the spirits even to intoxication, 
were the inspiration of the drama. 


It has been innocently suggested that those of 
us who emphasise the value of Italian monuments 
prefer the past to the future. But, per Bacco, 
the future is just what we do think of! The 
living are trustees with an obligation to posterity. 
And that the Fascists have neglected precau- 
tions for the great bequest does not make our duty 
less imperative. Rome, indeed all Italy, belongs 
not to a nation, but to every human being, living 
or unborn, who can respond to its beauty and 
associations. How few of us can flatter ourselves 
that in a hundred years anyone will care whether 
we died at thirty or at eighty. But buildings are 
less ephemeral than men, and unless there comes 
a tyranny of dunces and universal darkness buries 
all, men centuries hence will still be finding in 
the Italian scene creative happiness, inexhaustible 
inspiration. We are, moreover, peculiarly ill- 
justified when we destroy, because we are in- 
capable of building greatly. Has this century 
raised a single edifice that we can suppose our 
grandchildren thinking worth a pilgrimage? Our 
long evolution from the first vertebrates, through 
the palaeolithic millennia, seems a tale told by an 
idiot, except in so far as we respond to the achieve- 
ment of thinkers and poets, artists and saints. 

Of all cities, Rome offers the most grandly 
varied rewards, from the Pantheon and the 
Claudian Aqueduct, to the piazza of Sant’Ignazio, 
disposed like a set for the Commedia dell’Arte. 
A church like San Clemente epitomises Christian 
history. Deep below it are walls dating from 
Republican Rome; then comes a Mithraic shrine, 
a basilica of the fourth century, ninth century 
ambones, a twelfth-century nave with mosaics, 
fifteenth-century frescoes, an eighteenth-century 
ceiling—and these disparate elements so chime 
together as to effect an impression of serene 
felicity. Yet if one had to choose one of the 
many historic Romes, I think the highest claim 
would be made by the Rome of the High Renais- 
sance and the Counter-Reformation, the Rome of 
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Michelangelo, Bernini, and Borromini, the Rome 
whose aces'and churches, magnificent with 
lu arches, volutes, broken pediments, 
deities, marbles, and frescoes, swagger above a 
multitude of fountains to celebrate alternately 


phe pride of man and the omnipotence of God. 


Rome makes only one of many splendours. 
Florence is a city one may like or dislike; the 
climate is hostile, the streets crowded, the Centre 
ugly, the palaces often black and prison-like, but 
there is more great painting here than anywhere 
else, and the Tuscan surroundings are inex- 
haustibly. alluring. Only by mentioning one 
building or picture or view in each Italian city 
one could fill this column; and how difficult 
would be the choice! At Verona, for instance, 
one would have to decide between the amphi- 
theatre, San Zeno, the Scaliger tombs, the market- 
place, and the Giusti garden; at Frascati between 
a dozen villas; at’ Ravenna between a dozen 
churches. Has any other city so many sublime 
views as Perugia? In Vicenza every street is 
lined with palaces. (The scale in Italy is no less 
extraordinary than the refinement of detail—these 
cities seem to have been built for titans.) The 
Schifanoia at Ferrara, the ducal palaces at 
Mantua and Urbino, the ramparts at Lucca, the 
twofold shrine at Assisi, the Pieros at Arezzo, the 
group of Rossellino buildings at Pienza (all put 
up in three years), the piazza at Siena—does the 
modern world contain any spectacle comparable 
with the Palio?—Orvieto, Pisa, Parma, Brescia, 
Bergamo, Padua, Bologna, Pistoia, Viterbo, Vol- 
terra, San Gimignano, Naples, Amalfi, Lecce, 
Palermo—but why continue? Those who know 
Italy are aware of the fabulous richness; to others 
little notion of it can be given by any account, 
Even Henry James groans over the difficulty of 
rightly and gratefully expressing the intimacy of 
the feeling each place inspires—a difficulty, he 
tells us, that “ makes the old, the familiar tax on 
the luxury of loving Italy.” 

This is a tax beyond my power to pay, yet I 
cannot leave unmentioned the place of all places 
I have loved the best. Venice is the least spoiled 
of the larger cities—Mussolini has done little 
damage there. (I wonder if the statue still stands 
for the Germans to gaze upon of that great patriot, 
the Jew Manin, who in 1848 restored the 
Venetian republic and maintained it against 
Austria for eighteen months?) In Venice, more 
over, not only does water form an ubiquitous 
looking-glass, reflecting the buildings and flicker- 
ing the sun back upon them, but the salt in the 
air and the damp quickly fade brick and paint 
to a peculiar delicacy of tone, and the nacreous 
light adds further subtleties to those blanched 
greens and blues and pinks. The eye is thus per- 
petually feasted, while the absence of all wheeled 
traffic makes Venice incomparably the most agree- 
able of cities in which to make long, leisurely 
walks. You set out for the Madonna del Orto or 
the Gesuiti, but when passing the Miracoli or 
the justly named Santa Maria Formosa, you have 
to look in, as it were, on a beloved friend. 
You cross a hundred bridges to visit a picture, 
which often, like the Negroponte in San Fran- 
cesco della Vigna, is so ill-placed as to tease your 
repeated curiosity. On a lucky day you may 
penetrate to some corner that for years has eluded 
your efforts to rediscover it, for Venice is always 
secretive and labyrinthine. Then, with dusk, you 
take to a gondola and watch the lights coming 
out as you cross to the Zattere, where the 
Giudecca canal pulses with ships on their way 
to other Adriatic ports, an artery that shows 
Venice living as well as beautiful and gay. And 
so to dine near by on mullet or scampi under a 
vine-trellis in the modest restaurant, where you 
will be the only foreigners. Later the band in 
the Piazza plays overtures from forgotten operas, 
and the crowd at Florian’s seem the guests at 
some prodigious rout, for Venice, which was the 


Monte Carlo of the eighteenth century, has 
reasserted itself as a fashionable watering-place. 
But October is the best month, when the hotels 
have emptied, when barges come from the main- 
land heavy with grapes. and the sun makes up 
for its too early setting by lavishing a riper virtu- 


‘gifts as a writer. 


yé 
osity to bedeck, like a ceiling-painter, the whole 
Venetian sky with an extravagance of colour. 

Italians have often complained that the 
foreigner treats their country as a mere museum, 
and this was true of most tourists. But the foreign 
residents and even those of us who were lucky 
enough to make an annual pilgrimage felt the 
warmest liking—and admiration—for the Italian 
people. Truthful and delightful the accounts in 
Life on the Lagoons, in Alps and Sanctuaries, in 
Old Calabria; and I would specially recommend 
W. W. Story’s Roba di Roma. Written by an 
American sculptor during the last years of the 
Temporal Power, it evidently dwells on the pic- 
turesqueness of daily life which then packed 
Rome with*foreign artists. Sometimes one may 
be reminded of Thackeray’s joke about the 
Academy picture of “A Contadino dancing with 
a Trasteverina at the door of a Locanda to the 
music of a Pifferaro.” But how enchantingly 
Story describes harvest and vintage, processions 
and ceremonies—the August flooding, for in- 
instance, of the Piazza Navona, when cars laden 
with naiads and tritons splashed through the 
artificial lake, till even the spectators drove or 
waded into the water to join the torch-lit fun. 
How sympathetic, moreover, and still how per- 
tinent, is the whole picture that emerges from 
Story’s book of the national character. The 
Italians are still as notable for their kindliness and 
humour as for their industry. They are childlike 
in both their tempers and their gaieties; they 
love fireworks and noise and dressing up. (The 
Goncourts record seeing just outside Florence 
during Carnival a plough being driven by a 
peasant dressed as a pierrot.) But Henry James 
is right, I think, in -explaining this “easy 
surrender to all the senses as the sign of an un- 
conscious philosophy of life—the philosophy of 
a people who have lived long and much, who 
have discovered no short cuts to happiness and 
no effective circumvention of effort. ...” For 
the Italians, if often uneducated, strike one as 
highly civilised, possessing by inheritance the 
sceptical irony of an ancient culture. While 
Nazism seems to correspond at the least to a wide- 
spread and recurrent neurosis, Fascism, in my 
experience, was alien to the national character of 
the Italians, and was therefore usually regarded 
with cynicism alike by its victims and its 
profiteers. 

The passions of war have doubtless accentuated 
the cruelty of some Italians no less than the 
philistinism of some Englishmen. But every 
writer I have mentioned testifies alike to the 
general good nature of the Italian people and to 
the incalculable, continuing value of the monu- 
ments created by their ancestors. The buildings 
and paintings of Italy remain as much a part of 
the present as the poetry of Shakespeare and 
Racine, or the music of such Huns as Mozart 
and Beethoven. If through our, fault they are 
not a part also of the future, posterity will brush 
aside our explanations. Herostratus won immor- 
tality by burning the Ephesian temple, and the 
Caliph Omar by destroying the library of 
Alexandria. RAYMOND MorTIMER 


LYTTON STRACHEY 


Lytton Strachey. By Max BEERBOHM. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1s. 6d. 

In this year’s Rede Lecture, recently delivered 
at Cambridge, Sir Max Beerbohm pays a moving 
personal tribute to Lytton Strachey as one fellow- 
artist to another. A lecture is bound to be brief. 


- But in twenty-three all-too-short pages, Max 


Beerbohm sets down, with great sympathy and 
only the gentlest irony, his recollections of 
Lytton Strachey as a man and an appraisal of his 
Lytton Strachey’s death in 
1932 made no great stir, evoked no eulogies—as 
Max says, he was not oid enough to have become 
a Grand Old Man. And, in the interval since 
his death, critics have fought strangely shy of 
committing themselves to any final estimate of 
his work. Therefore to Strachey’s surviving 
friends, Max’s charming memories and genuine 
appreciation will come as a belated funeral ora- 





aside the flattery, and pounce on the attacks on 
him as the only items worth considering—as a 
joke. The only comments he treated seriously 
were private letters from other artists whose 
judgments he respected. This insensitivity to 
the ruck of criticism was the natural concomitant 
of Strachey’s intellectual attitude both to life and 
art—the supreme importance to him of main- 
taining a high standard—the highest possible 
standard—of values. This belief was fundamental 

‘in him, and in this—in the words he applied to 
Prince Albert in a very different connection— 
“he would never relax.” Max says “he was 
perhaps not a very warm-hearted man.” But 
that is far from true of the man, who was one of 
the kindest and most sympathetic of men. He was 
certainly not a very warm-hearted writer. The 
heart he regarded as the most untrustworthy 
organ with which to write biography. The 
dispassionate brain must work to sort and select 
the evidences of character ; and the co-ordinating 
mind of the artist must finally portray the unique 
individual, without flattery or caricature but as a 
vivid likeness of human idiosyncrasy, and above 
all as an imperishable work of art. 

“* Strachey was by temperament an Eighteenth 
Century man,” writes Max, and it is easy to agree 
with this classification up to a point. That age of 
reason and orderliness with its high standard of 
thought and artistic creation was indeed a Golden 
Age to him in retrospect. But he was not quite 
the escapist from the modern world that Max takes 
for granted. His ambition as a biographer was 
not just to restore and rehabilitate the level gaze 
and cool detachment of those old aristocrats, but 
to see deeper and farther than their proud, hard 
eyes ever saw, and to penetrate those recesses of 
human nature where the subtle worm of the un- 
conscious plies its insidious trade. 

As for the Victorian age, with which his name 
seems to be irretrievably coupled, it both fas- 
cinated and revolted him. The raw material for 
a hundred biographies lay there in profusion— 
but what an inchoate mass! He could select and 
refine, and finally mould the stuff into some pre- 
sentable shape, but it would not be a labour of 
love—only an artist’s tour de force. Surely once 
was enough! This was the reason that he never 
produced a second series of Eminent Victorians. 
The whole period was a deplorable one of con- 
fusion; and its standards of art and conduct, 
whenever it had any, were cock-eyed. 

A most peculiar age: an age of barbarism and 
prudery, of nobility and cheapness, of satisfaction 
and desperation ; an age in which everything was 
discovered and nothing known ; an age in which all 
the outlines were tremendous and all the details 
sordid ; when gas-jets struggled feebly through the 
circumambient fog, when the hour of dinner might 
be at any moment between two and six, when the 
doses of rhubarb were periodic and gigantic, when 
pet dogs threw themselves out of upper storey win- 
dows, when cooks reeled drunk in areas, when one 
sat for hours with one’s feet in dirty straw dragged 
along the streets by horses, when an antimacassar 
was on every chair, and the baths were minute tin 
circles, and the beds were full ‘of bugs and 
disasters. 


Perhaps I may be allowed to add to Sir Max 
Beerbohm’s reminiscences a few of my own 
recollections of the last twelve years of Lytton 
Strachey’s life, when I lived in the same house 
with him.. Most of the day he spent reading. 
Even when there were visitors in the house, for 
well-recognised periods of the day he retired 
behind a book. Novels were almost the only books 
he found it hard to enjoy. For instance, he had 
the highest admiration for Proust as a writer, but 
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I believe never managed to finish A la Rechergfierapk 
du Temps Perdu; although he would take tiieuran 
nineteen volumes of Horace Walpole’s letter; ; ms 








his stride. When he intended to write a book 














preliminary reading take years; and 
never writing he felt he had exhaus 
the a le material. His writing was & fo 










in three hours between breakfast and lunch 
never later in the day. Shortly before lunch 
would emerge from the library where he wn 
and take a short stroll across the fields. Tr; 
was the sign that writing had sto for the dy 
He y wrote a page of fi in the thr 
hours—about 300 or 400 words. He did x 
write sentence by sentence, but paragraph by par 
graph. Each paragraph was composed mental 
before he wrote it down. His manuscriy 
show very few corrections ; and he hardly eve 
altered any of his proofs. . Only after a work wy 
completed would he read it aloud in the evening 
Punctuation in print he regarded as of the utmog 
importance for style. A colon was not to & 




























trifled with, and could be a more serious mattr[— a part 
than a full stop. While for the judicious use of th Pat 
semi-colon he had a respect almost amountip sic 









to veneration. ember 

What is his position in English literature) Me Fabi 
Will he be read a hundred years hence as a greg clas: 
biographer—or as a great prosaist, as Max calyibainst d 





him—a prose stylist? No one, I think, wou 
accuse him of the faults he attaches to Froude; 
style: “a looseness in the texture, an absence g 
concentration, a failure to fuse the whole materi 
into organic: life.” And who reads Froude 
to-day? But “one thinks of the mysterio 
wisdom of ‘Thucydides, of the terrific force ¢ 
Tacitus, of the Gibbonian balance and lucidity 
and co-ordination—ah ! to few, to very few, amon 
historians is it granted to bring the erjya és wu 
into the world.” His friends, at any rate, whik 
waiting for the Twenty-First Century to giv 
judgment, will join with Sir Max Beerbohm in 
the thought “that in the meantime, in the grea 
pale platitude of the meantime, there will be, a 
hitherto, a few discriminating ‘readers of things 
written in past times; people likely to: read, and 
likely to revel in, the works of Lytton Strachey.” 
RALPH PARTRIDGE 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


Pillars of Security. By Sm WILLIAM Bevzr- 
IDGE. George Allen and Unwin. 6s. 
Social Security. Edited by Wmmiam A 
Rosson. George Allen and Unwin. 15s. 
Sir William Beveridge’s book is not as massive 
as the title might suggest. It contains a collection 
of newspaper articles published during the year 
ending about last March, together with one or two 
papers that have not reached the public before. 
These last include the famous summary of the ( 














Beveridge Report prepared by the author for the 
troops, and indiscreetly suppressed by the Wa 
Office. Indeed, in this slim volume there ar 
actually two summaries of the Report, the second 
being a reprint of Sir William’s radio talk immedi- 
ately after the publication of his plan. The unity 
of the book as a whole derives, in the author's 
own words, from the two complementary themes: 
“that war and peace for a democracy are im 
divisible and that wartime requires methods df 
government different from those of peacetime.” 
Beveridge enthusiasts who have mastered the 
original Report well enough to advance beyond the 
summaries wil#hotice one or two points of special 
interest in this book. The first is the author's 
emphatic contradiction of the statement that “ Sit 
William Beveridge has himself said that his scheme 
is impracticable unless employment is mait- 
tained and mass-unemployment is avoided.” 
The word “impracticable” he now explains, 
applies only to one “ detail” of the scheme, 
namely, the proposal that men who have been out 
of work for six months should be required t R 
attend a training centre as a qualifying condition 
for unemployment benefit. The scheme as 4 
whole does not stand or fall by this. On the con- 
trary, the correct general statement is not that the 
Beveridge Report is impracticable if there is mass 
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employment but that no scheme of social 


urance is sat:sfa@ory if there is mass unemploy- 
nt”: which is 


imate debate on the Report. 
a handsome bouquet to the Govern- 
for all that they forthwith, and 


jection of the principle of uacy of benefit 
+h in amount and in time. “ My Plan takes as 
aim the abolition of want. The Government 
regard to pensions wholly, and in regard to 
jidren’s allowances and unemployment and 
ability benefit to a lesser extent, abandon that 
m.” The bouquet begins to look less im- 
essive. : 

The Fabian symposium on Social Security, 


ited by Dr. Robson, is a scholarly and timely. 


ce of work. The first part consists of a series 
chapters by different authors, each competent 
a particular field, on the social services as they 
Part II is post-Beveridge, giving a considered 
sion of the Report and its implications, by 
embers of a small committee associated with 
Fabian Society. Did you know that the work- 
class public spends each year on provisicn 
ainst death as much as the whole public expendi- 
re on elementary and secondary education ? 
id you know that at age 40 a blind person passes 
pm the Blind Persons to the Old Age Pensions 
is, and in consequence becomes subject to a 
w means test under which his previous pension 
likely to be reduced? Do you know whether 
is better for your widow for you to be killed, as 
soldier, in this war or the last, or, as a civilian, 
an air raid or a munitions explosion? Such 
yestions are just incidental to the general muddle. 
nd what a muddle it is! No wonder that the 
tizen who is the consumer of the social services 
confused, and irritated, and quite sure that the 
bly rule is : heads they win and tails I lose. Our 
bian authors are indeed to be congratulated on 
clarity of exposition which fairly matches the 
bscurity of the matters to be described. 
Part II, read alongside of Dr. Robson’s intro- 
ion which puts the story of the social services 
to its historical background, will set anybody 
inking who is not a case-hardened pro- or anti- 
veridge fan. One is struck first by the wide range 
common agreement those who have 
ought seriously about the whole subject. The 
ifferences of principle this time—for instance 
ween the Fabians and Sir William—are really 


. Sevesia 
this subject, cannot accept Sir William’s argument 
that there are unreasonable differences 


: security ‘ 
insurance principle Mr. Clarke shows in masterly 


style that the answer to the question when is 
insurance not insurance, is: when it is social 
insurance. The actuarial basis of a contributory 
scheme is imaginary ; and the collection of con- 
tributions from insured persons is to be defended, 
if at all, as a registration payment giving a right 
to benefit. The elaborate assumptions underlying 
the Government actuary’s elaborate calculations 
about the proper level of contributions are quite 
arbitrary. Quite as good a case cculd be made for 
any other figure that might be preferred by equally 
impressive calculations, based on other, but 
equally plausible, assumptions. 

Mrs. Clarke’s chapter on the Staff Problem 
reminds us how lamentably public relations have 
been neglected in the social services. The notion 
that even the poorer citizens of our democracy 
have a right to demand rhyme and reason from 
the bureaucracy is still pitiably strange. Mrs. 
Clarke has some sensible ideas about staffing and 
office equipment, based on elementary truths, 
such as that forms are different from people, and 
that excellence in dealing with the one is no proof 
of equal ability to handle the other ; that bright 
paint in an office is as cheap as dark paint ; and 
that all the qualities necessary to make a good 
social worker “are not inherent in the chromo- 
somes.” 

A final chapter by Dr. Stark Murray sketches 
a plan for a national medical service. This differs 
from the rest of the book (and from Fabian pro- 
jects generally) in that it is more of an ideal blue- 
print than a map of where we go from here. 

BARBARA WOOTTON 


ONE NEW POET 


Stone and Flower. By KATHLEEN RAINE. 
Poetry, London: Nicholson and Watson. 6s. 


The. Ventriloquist’s Doll. By KENNETH 
ALLoTT. Cresset. §s. 
By JoHN Pupney. Lane. 


South of Forty. 
6d. 


2s. 6d. 
Poetry, London. Nicholson and Watson. 2s. 
My colleague, Mr. Whitebait, who spends more 


77 


for him, was 
complaining the other day about the “ European 
background ” that disfigures so many trivial and 
otherwise harmiess films. Two famous lovers 
ener one another across the screen; very well, 

why the guerrillas in the background, why 


" Warsaw burning and London unbending to take 


it? Can’t they kiss without the tanks going 
forward or turn out the light without whispering, 
- ”? What's Hitler to them or they 
to Hitler? But the same cavalcade, the same bits 
of newsreel, have to be unloaded again. Holly- 
wood’s tribute to the times! This embarrass- 
ment, Mr. Whitebait seemed to suggest. fell 
heavily on the film reviewer, who would prefer 
his slush untainted. 

But a similar difficulty confronts the reader of 
current verse. You know the sort of newsreel 
that is always flickering in and out 

. Wheels turning, cities fallen, 
Munich, Warsaw, Rotterdam Paris, and Clapham 
Common, 

And the night that put miles, my dear, 

Between us and the battle of the River Plate. 
For a long time now poets have been expected to 
drag in actualities of the war as a matter of 
principle, or, failing that, to revive the camera-eye 
of peacetime : 

I see the banana skins, 

The drinks, the headlines, the toffs out of season, 

The shifty look in the padre’s eye, 

The unemployed chained to a street corner 

Death in the attic and the winner of the 2.30 


Without such catalogues one would have felt, ten 
years ago, that Life and Time weren’t somehow 
being grasped by the forelock; but what then 
might have been an exciting innovation has 
become now the stock background. A bit of 
feeling, a bit of newsreel, a bit of propaganda or 
sex, and there you are. It’s the most blatant 
collage, a verse equivalent of the “ Me and 
‘Europe ” theme beloved of special correspondents; 
while the journalist at least has the advantage of 
his story, of having been on the spot. Background 
verse, tending to be satirical. unformed and Left 
in politics, provides the easiest school for a po.t 
to grow up in, and the four poets at the top 
of this column have been chosen from twenty or 
more, the majority of them still with their noses 
buried in Auden and MacNeice. For them a 
primrose isn’t a yellow primrose, but an early 
shell-burst in the spring offensive. 

Among those working outside the curriculum, 
Miss Kathleen Raine very easily comes first. 
She is truant and this is her first collection 
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of verse, which she has been saving up for some 
time. When her poems fail, they are wan and 
cryptic in their own way; when they succeed— 
which they do again and again, memorably—a new 
accent is introduced into contemporary writing. 
“ The Red Light,” one of the best of them, has 
no obvious attachments either with the present 
or the past: 

The women burn throughout the dead of night, 

their red signs through the curtained windows peep. 

What sacrilegious hand puts out the light, 

and for what fallen body do they weep ? 

Christ, as I die, 1 own it is for Thee, 

love, human nature, origin and shame. 

The same light in the shrine and brothe! see, 

wherever human passion lights its flame 

For of that red star are we virgins all, 

and the red heart is stilled by the red fire 

that moves the spirit more than its desire 

towards unmoving love, the point of will. 
Sacred and profane iove is the theme, implicit if 
not stated. of many poems in Flower and Stone. 
Ghosts, cockcrow, passion and coldness, the 
trampled angel in the street, landscapes curiously 
frozen, an atmosphere in which you can hear the 
individual drop of rain. A muted, shut-in world, 
sometimes lovely, sometimes hard and unprisable, 
that puts a glass between us and the universe, 
and holds a universe in its lens. Miss Raine is 
a poet of a few simple words, and occasionally 
those words are flat and unevocative. In the 
stanzas quoted, for example, the finish is tame ; 
*‘unmoving ” is thoughtfully chosen but wrong 
for all that, and the whole of the last line shows a 
tendency towards the dead patterns hinted at by 
the “stone” of the title. The feeling can go as 
cold as the drawings by Barbara Hepworth ; life 
becomes still-life. It is odd, by the way, to find 
in one of these poems Marlowe’s most staggering 
line, “* See see where Christ’s blood streams in 
the firmament,” used as the starting-point for an 
almost geometrical elaboration in words. The 
line itself, also, is emasculated, Miss Raine for 
some reason having allowed the “ where ” to 
drop out. However, such deficiencies donot 
detract seriously from the value of this exquisite 
minor poetry written in a minor key. 

With Mr. Allott we are back among echoes of 
the school-room and the street-corner. 

Yet we who walk among the distorting mirrors, 
Whose hearts refuse even the empirical years. . . 
Surely, one has heard that before? And other 
lines revive memories of an earlier form-master : 

Professor Nemo, sad ventriloquist. 
All the expected influences are there—with 1918 


-and an eye that brings oddities together. 


makes a bright use of squalor, as : 
Graham Greene does in prose. but here, unfor- 
tunately, there is only the stream of images and 
no story. 

Mr. Pudney writes war poetry—I was going to 
say, to order. That’s not quite true. What 
“ Flying Officer X ” provides in stories, he pro- 
vides in verse. The satisfaction of being in things 


jaunty, matey, efficient, and serious in a straigh 
forward way. How far the simplicities of South of 
Forty come natural to Mr. Pudney or are assumed 
I don’t know. The book is exceedingly accom- 
plished and contains at least one admirable poem, 
“ First Sighting of Africa.” 

The new number of Poetry, London—joint 
publisher of Miss Raine’s Flower and Stone— 
seems more than ever opulent. Graham Suther- 
land’s lyre bird on the cover and four illustrations 
to Quarles’s “ Hieroglyphics” rather put the 
other pages in the shade; but there is a high 
general level and variety in the contributions of 
twenty-four poets ranging from Anonymous 
to Charles Williams, with Alex Comfort, Dylan 
Thomas and Henry Treece on the way. My 
own choice among these would: be the second 
of the MacNeice poems and F. T. Prince’s 
“ Soldiers Bathing.” 

G. W. STONIER 


ASIA AFTER THE WAR 


The Future of South-East Asia. By K. M. 
PANIKKAR. Allen and Unwin. §s. 


This little book deserves very careful con- 
sideration by all who are concerned either 
practically or theoretically with post-war recon- 
struction. It deals with South-East Asia or 
Further India, 4g it is sometimes called, i.e., with 
that vast area whose political configuration war 
and the Japanese completely destroyed in the 
course of a few months, namely Malaya, Indonesia, 
Indo-China, Thailand, and Burma. Mr. Panikkar 
considers what the political reconstruction should 
be in these territories, when the Allies have 
driven the Japanese out of them. There are 
several reasons which make his book a notable 
contribution. He is an Indian and it is most 
important that Europeans should have from a 
competent Indian an estimate of the social forces 
which will operate in these Asiatic countries after 
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the war and proposals for its national and inte. 
national reorganisation. ir. Panikkar ; 
eminently competent. He has not previously 
written very much, but what he did write, pa. 
ticularly a little book on caste, showed that he jg 
extremely intelligent. He was educated in Ind 
and Oxford and took high academic honours jy 
history. He knows the historical facts apj 
background, a just appreciation of which x 
essential for anyone who puts forward proposak 
for the solution of such gigantic problems. 
he has the additional advantage of being able tp 
approach the problems with the eye of a practical 
politician. As secretary to the Chamber of 
Princes he has been able for years to take par 
in Asiatic, and often international, politics from 
the inside. This gives to his book a concreteness 
and realism which such studies often lack ; her 
there is no utopianism, for Mr. Panikkar keep; 
feet and eyes pretty steadily upon the solid earth, 

The reader would do well to study Mr. Panik. 
kar’s proposals side by side with the conclusions 
of the recent Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations which have been published 
under the title, War and Peace in the Pacific, 
There is a great deal of ground which is common 
to both, and it is remarkable how often both are 
forced by the logic of facts to make the same 
proposals. The statesmen confronted with the 
problem of reorganising South-East Asia when 
peace comes will immediately find that it has two 
aspects. First, there is the problem of organising 
its security, and the war has shown that it canng 
be solved nationally ; peace will never be secur 
in that part of Asia unless it is guaranteed inter- 
nationally *by a strong International Authority 
prepared vigorously to operate a system of 
collective security. It is significant that, however 
anxious people are to steer clear of anything con- 
nected with the League idea, as soon as they have 
to tackle the practical problem of providing for 
future security, they can find no alternative w 
what was in fact the basic principle of the League 
system. Mr. Panikkar argues—I think, rightly— 
that the pivot of an effective collective security 
system in this area must be a free and powerful 
India. For many years to come the defence of 
South-East Asia against potential aggression must 
be based on India. Mr. Panikkar’s proposals for 
establishing a free and powerful India are ex- 
tremely interesting. He thinks that the only 
solution is the acceptance by the Hindu community 
of the Pakistan idea. He would unife on a basis 
of equality and freedom Pakistan, Hindustan, and 
Burma as a single defence area, and he would 
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D E C CA presents.. 


‘Prince Igor’ by Borodin. Sung by Artists 
of the Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow, with 
the Bolshoi Theatre State Orchestra. 


r f Ya wn wit Viadimir of Galicia 
ng by K. Derjinskaya and A. Pirogev 
mpanied by the Bolshoi Th 
A. Melik-Pashayev X. 265 
ak’s Air Sung by M. Mikhailov. 
nied by the Bolshoi Theatre State Orch 
4. Orlov X. 266 
Tie P teian Manes and Chor 
The Bolshoi Theatre State Orchestra and Choir. 
€ rA.M Pashayev X. 267 
yet of Prince | ind Yaroslavna 
Sung by K. Derjinskaya and A. Baturin 
\ panied by the B Theatre Stat 


strain. 

















Pain: 


Cause and E fect | | ¥,..88:008, Eneszencz,.Bs 


of torpedoed Merchant Navy Survivors 


atre State Orch | Pain is a sign of maladjustment, 
x and when it demonstrates itself — 
whether by aching head, nagging 
tooth or rheumatic twinges — you 
should seek professional advice. 
But in the meantime you can obtain 
safe and speedy relief by taking one 
or two tablets of ‘ Cogene ’. 

“ Cogene ’ is a balanced prescrip- 
Polovtsian Dance and Chorus (conclusion). tion containing four valuable 
medicaments. 
pain, it soothes upset “ nerves ” and 
induces sleep in cases of mental 
Taken in the early stages 
of colds or influenza it will reduce 
the unpleasant symptoms and may 
prevent a more serious condition 
developing. 

* Cogene’ 
at 1/1}d. per tube. 


COGENE: 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
A ‘GENATOSAN ’ Product 


ALL IN A YEAR'S WORK 


Extracts from the Annua Report of the Merchant Navy 
Comforts Service * 


eee 


BEECHAMS PILLS 


THE annual general meeting of Beecham: 
Pills Limited was held July 22nd in London, 
Mr. Philip E. Hill, presiding, said (in part): 
For the eleventh successive year yout 
Directors are able to report increased 


Kits have profits, this year’s trading profits being 
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Kit carries a label 
bearing the name and address of the donor. 


2. 6,082 augmented next-of-kin prisoners of 
war parcels have been sent via the British Red 
Cross to Merchant Navy prisoners of war. 


3. 599,246 knitted garments were sent to jposition has been more difficult than last 
4. 521,000 books and magazines have 
associated organisation the Sea War Library 


ene: ; SONS | 5. 1,793,257 gifts have been placed in 
British and Allied Merchant ships since the 


crew of this 


* Available on application to: 
C 


National Appeal Headquarters 
62, Heath Street, London, N.W.3. 


£94,119 up at £1,269,334. 

From a perusal of the Accounts it will 
be seen that we made a profit of £51,il 
on the sale of investments of which yout 
Directors considered it prudent to dispox 
in view of the favourable prices obtainabk. 
The profit on these transactions has bee 
added to the carry forward. The year bas 
not been an easy one, as the raw material 


for the service 


year, and quotas and other restrictions have 
militated against sales expansion. Ho¥ 
ever, I am glad to say that in spite of thes 
facts, sales of the group's products wer 
substantially in excess of those for the 
previous year. 

Our new subsidiary companies, which wet 
acquired in continuation of the Board’ 
policy of extending the business of th 
group beyond proprietary medicines, hav 
all done well and have contributed satisfac 
tory dividends. Our export trade bas 
suffered severely from increased Domini 
and Foreign Taxation and from the stringe 
shipping restrictions. I am glad to say, ho¥ 


ships. by our 


Navy Comforts 


Sept., 1942. 


ions 


ever, that we have held our own in the maj@ 
markets, and are ready to follow our 

of expansion as soon as times are favou 
New lines have been put on the mark 
and their successful exploitation is onl 
matter of time. 

Your Directors felt justified this year ' 
slightly increasing the dividend on ti 
Deferred shares, which I hope meets wi 
your approval. 

I am glad to be able to tell you that * 
sales show an increase over last year. 

The report was adopted. 
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Week-end Competitions 
No. 704 


Prizes amounting to four guineas are offered for 
bigrams in verse upon the fall of Mussolini. 


1. Envelopes should be marked with the number 
the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
ould be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 10 Great 
umstile, W.C.1. Solutions must reach the Editor 
first post on Monday, August gth. 


2. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves 
right to print in part or as a whole any matter 
int in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. 
mnot be returned. When no entries reach the 
quired standard no prize will be awarded. 


—s=—— = 


SULTS OF COMPETITION No. 7or1 


by Roger Marvell 


Many competitors will remember from their 
childhood the rhymed advice to young shooters, 
beginning: ‘“‘ Never, never let your gun Pointed 
be at anyens. ...” The usual prizes are offered 





same metre) of advice to 
children learning bridge, film-acting or the piano. 


Bia ok nenalr ppt ty aa arr 
work but not what was wanted. Among couplets 
that caught my fancy were 
Never, never let your fun : 
Pointed be at anyone. (SAM Gorpon) 
Sob frequently ; the facile tear 
Saves pints of glycerine a year 
(STANLEY J. SHARPLESS) 
Coat lapels must not be gripped 
(Unless called for in the script). 
(JosEePH BAGULEY) 
Fondle notes or firmly strike : 
Pedal only on your bike. 


(Witty TaDPoLe) 
Keep your eyes from off your hands 
For so the parachutist lands. 
, (Str Ropert Witt) 
Do not, as one bad boy did, 
Carve your name upon the lid. 
(F. J. Harvey) 
Stack the cards ; when there’s a chance 
Give your neighbour’s hand a glance. 
J. P. N.) 
Should you often cheques post-date, 
Social death will be your fate. 
(GrorrrReY H. EMMETT) 


But such flights of fancy were rare. Most com- 
petitors were content to give the most obvious advice, 
and I became a little glum when I read for the twen- 
tieth time, “ Never trump your partner’s ace.” Beside 
the competitors already named, the following sent 
specially good entries: Leslie Johnson, Stock-Cross, 
Leslie Pain, A. W. Clarke, L.E.J., Richard West, 
Mrs. M. A. Bryan, Ming, Alan Russell, W. H. G. 
Price, B.P., E.R.M., Allan M. Laing, L.H.D., H. 
Fairthorne, Rebe P. Taylor and Jean Moncrieff. 
I recommend a first prize of three guineas to be 
divided between F.C.C. and Millington; a con- 
solation prize of one guinea between C. W. Allen 
and Little Billee. 


Always practise if you can 

_ Distant from the haunts of man, 
Jam or honey on the keys 
Recollect can never please. 


When you must break down, do not 
Do so at the self-same spot. 

Spare your listeners that pain, 
O-my-God-B-Flat-again. 


Lastly, keep in strict control 

Secret yearnings of the soul : 

These can never be avowed 

By a pedal soft or loud. EGC 


ADVICE FOR YOUNG GENTLEFOLK, UPON COMMENCING 


TO LEARN THE PIANO 
Good children (those who are not Naughty), 
May play on the Pianoforte— 
The which, observe, is Not a Toy 
For any Vulgar girl, or boy. 
Precious pennies Papa spent 
Upon the Noble Instrument ; 
They will Sorely him Displease 
Whose Grubby Fingers soil the keys ! 
Incessant practice on the same 
(Though needful for Piano Fame), 
Discriminating child, eschew 
Between the hours of four, and two. 
MILLINGTON 


When the magnate passes by 
Study how to catch his eye, 
Climb upon his ample knees, 
Say “‘ Tiss ickle girlie please.” 


Children who are heard and seen 
Magnified upon a screen 
Very quickly earn a lot : 
Teach your parents what is what. 


Keep to bathos undefiled, 
Be a lisping ange! child, 
Bleach your hair and keep it curly. 
You may be another Shirley. 
C. W. ALLEN 


ADVICE TO CHILDREN LEARNING THE PIANO 
First, my little boy or girl 
Give your music-stool a twirl ; 
Test the pedals with your feet, 
And twice or thrice adjust your seat ; 
Then take your handkerchief out, please, 
Wipe your hands and dust the keys ; 
Next bow your head, as if in prayer, 
Holding the right hand poised in air ; 
Then strike a soft and simple chord, 
Arpeggioing it all up the board— 

These the chief things to practise are, 

If you: would be a Concert Star. 

“ LITTLE BILiee” 
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cluding ee a light, from 
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Bi cles House 2 of 3 recep., 2 bath., wri ting Office, 2 Gi 
SMALL XL, ecif{contained flat, two bedrooms garden. Immedia' of 
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for scnool holidays. GWANAGE. Tie cottage to let, short or 
long lease. Unique view, elec. light, gas Letter Service, 10 cur 


ED to rent by young married couple, 
en Colwyn, Chart flat, 


te possession of self-contained 


i and 
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ghly qual. staff. C. Lyon-Mar cadmaster, 

BYRON House School, Highgate Village. 
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enc Principal, 5 North Grove, N.6. 
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4 Progressive education and communal] home 

tly an in lovely estate parkland from 5 yrs. Individual 
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Green, E.C.1. "Phone CLE 2583. 


ting, fac- ALL Manor. A Modern School. Com 
bining the best of the old with the best 
enwel of the new in educational method. Co-educa- 

tional. Apply: The Xe all Manor, Peebles. 


, South Bucks. MSs:. required (full-length books), subjects REEDOM and self-government. Kil- 
Gharteiye, Chesham, os of interest to women—cooking, uty, quhanity House, Castle Douglas, Scot- 
Ward. ouse, cottage, | fiction, etc. To Miss Mae Read, W Woman's k and, has the full approval of A. S. Neill. 
, mod. rental, for young | Club, 121 Charing Apply John M. Aitkenhead, Headmaster. 
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pacifist household, Tel. Vig. 2026. Treo Young Architects require ptly. furn. or Readers’ Market MALES cae — ~ A . M re 
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ELIABLE advice given (gratis) by Truman 
and Knightley, td., concerning Schools 
. first word, for Boys and Girls. 61 Conduit Street, 
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“RTS (TEM. 7541). Festival of tute 
Comecy. At 7. July 93 and Ave: 3 he 


Cane ae a 34& s, The 


trate. 

gs th Orchestra. Rudolf Steiner 

Hall > ag St. in fl ey Next week. 
Mat. Sat. next, 2.30. Mon. next, 


pele La Petite P Fedetic ; j Grand Di Divert- 


teen (a. "Keturn iy of Buster? ” Thurs. to 
U™ Sun. J A 8th. 7.30 p.m. Mems. 


and Affils. ou. EUS. $391. 
LAYHOUSE (WHI. 7774), every evening, 
6.30. Mats. Thurs., Sat., 2.30. The 
Old Vic Company in “ The Russians,” a new 
ee play by Konstantin Simonov, produced 
Rent ‘one Guthrie (last 2 wks.). 
Lv CH- TIME Music daily (recorded). St. 
My ore? s, Holborn Viaduct. Free 
PR2: ENADE Concerts, Royal Albert Hall, 
Nightly at 7 till Aug. 21st, B.B.C. Sym- 
hony Orchestra. Conductor: Sir Henry 
Wo . Associate Conductor: Sir Adrian Boult. 
5.5 48.5 §3-, 68.5 78. 6d. ag “(doors only), 2s. 
etails at Hall. (K 
Arts Club, in the 


Reading Room (1st floor), ear ny 
Upper Regent St. (no meeting on Aug. 2nd). 
Mon., Aug. = at 7. 30 p.m., Scott Goddard on 
the Music of s (with records, etc.). 
Ad. (non- Rf any 1s. 6d. Partics. membp. 
from Sec., 295 Regent St., W.1. LAN. 2572. 


Exhibitions, Lectures and Meetings 
U ae med tings at the Berkeley 
Galleries eet, W.1. 
SSEX Art Club, 44th Annual Exhibition at 
Tech. College, Forest Rd., Walthamstow. 
Daily from 2.30-8, Aug. 2-14. Admission free. 
RTISTS of Fame and of Promise. Exhibi- 
tion of pictures and sculpture, Leicester 
Galleries, Leicester Sq., 1e-5.20. Sats. 10-1. 
HOGARTH and English ricature, AIA 
Exhibition, 84 Charlotte St., W. oO . 
4th, open 12-3 and 5s. 
ats., 12-6. Dr. J. S. Huxley and 
ore cer open exh. at my Aug. 4th. 
NTE ERNA’ ATIONAL Centre, 22 St. 
Petersburgh Place, W.2. August 6th. Mar- 
ees Gullan reading from the Romantic Poets. 
NDON—To-day and To-morrow.” Sun- 
ae at6p.m. August 8th: Housing— 
¥sabel Brown. August 15th, Education— 
Emile Burns. August 22nd, Food—R. Palme 
Dutt. August 2o9th, Health—Ted Bramley. 
Films will be shown after each lecture, at the 
Cambridge Theatre. Tickets, 2s. each, at 
door, or from London District Communist 
Party, 38 Clerkenwell Green, London, E.C.1. 
OUNG men and women of military age 
demand equality. Demonstration to sup- 
a Equal Citizenship (Blanket Bill), Hyde 
rk, Thursday, August sth, 1943, at 6.30. 
EW Europe Circle, July 30th, 1943, 6.30 
p.m., 18 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. George 
Soloveytchik, M.A. (Oxon.), phe Be and 
Foreign Affairs \Commentator, on “‘ Peace and 
Blueprints.”” J. R. Glorney Bolton in the chair. 
Gener: al discussion. Mems. and friends invited. 
TO meeting will be held at the Baha’i Centre, 
46 Bloomsbury St., W.C.1, Sun., Aug. Ist. 
SOC TAL Security Quiz. Mobile team. avail- 
*) able. London question meetings. Bever- 
idge and assumptions. Conveners apply S Social 
Security League, 51 Tothill Street, 
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Conférence and Summer School 

ASSOCIATIC ION of Teachers of Speech and 
Drama-—“* Spoken English: our Prob- 

tems and our Needs in Terms of a National 
Policy.”” Week-end Conference will be held 
Saturday, August 7th, and Sunday, August 8th, 
at the Great Hall, British Medics al Association, 
“Tavistock Square, W.C.1. Conference will 
be opened by J. B. Priestley. Speakers include 
H. C. Dent, L. A. G. Strong, Cecil Day Lewis, 
Stephen Potter, Dr. J. E. Underwood. Tickets 
(10s.) obtainable at door on day of Conference. 
NTERNATIONAL Youth Centre, Croft 
School, Stratford-on-Avon. Open July 
yist to August 28th. For young people of all 
countries between 18 and 30. Talks and dis- 
cussions on international affairs. Harvesting— 
Music—-Theatre. Cost 455. per week. 

Fellowship 

| ESEARCH Fellowship. The Selly Oak 
Colleges offers Fellowship of {£500 a year 

for one or two years for research into the pur- 
pose and methods of Adult Education. Appli- 
cations by 23rd August, 1943, to Registrar, 
Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, 29, from 
whom applic. form and partics. can be o obtained. 


Specialised Training 

| GE Brandeis School of Physical Education. 

Mensendieck System of Functional Exer- 

cises. Courses, full and part-time training. 

Apply 45 Grove End Gardens, London, N.W.8. 
Maida Vale 6332. 

"THE BEDFORD Physical Training College. 





Principal: Miss Stansfeld. Students are 
trained in this College to become teachers of 
gymnastics The course of training extends 
over 3 years. Fee £165 per annum. 

I IRKBECK College (University London). 

B.Sc.(Econ.) Degree. Intermediate and 
Final Examinations. Applications from men 
and women who desire to read for this degree at 
week-ends, t6 Clerk, Birkbeck College, E.C.4. 

{ TNIVERSITY Correspondence College pre- 

pares students for London University 
Matriculation, Special! Entrance Intermediate 
and Degree exams. Highly qualified tutors. Low 
tees; instalments. Prospectus post free from | 
Registrar, 70 Burlington Housé, Cambridge. | 
I wy IME Study for Degrees, etc. Postai i. — | 

or London Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Com. B. D. Mode srate 
fee Prosp. from C. D. Parker, M. 7: LL.D 


iimnice 35-45. Rees 
orms from the 
of Education, 


tion 
S.W.1. Applicants res 
te the 


> 
ment (Branch 
sues ttn b: by A 6th, 
must submi y August I 1943. 
EST Riding County Council. t- 
ment of Arithmetic Examiner. The 
Authority require a Chief Examiner for Arith- 
metic in connection with the award of County 
Scholarships tenable at 
Schools. The person appointed will be re- 
quired to set papers in Arithmetic, prepare 
marking schemes, mark a number of papers, 
and revise the work of assistant examiners. 
The work will require full-time service for 
about 12 weeks (March to May, 1944). Candi- 
dates must have had considerable teac 
experience and should preferably have ha 
experience in conducting examinations of a 
similar type. Full particulars and application 
form, returnablé not later than — ay 
from Education Officer, County Hall, Wakefield 
ORSET Education Committee. Service 
of Youth, Applications invited for 
County Youth Organiser for Girls’ Work. The 
Organiser will work in conjunction with, and 
as the junior partner of the — Canny 
Youth Organiser (Boys’). Experience 
youth leadership and organising work cometh. 
Preference given to candidates with experience 
of rural areas. Commencing salary £300 p.a.; 
post to be in the first instance for the duration 
of the war. Applications, giving details of 
qualifications, experience, and accompanied 
by three testimonials, before August 14th, to 
J. L. Longland, County Education Depart- 
ment, Shire Hall, Dorchester. 
ONMOUTHSHIRE Education Com- 
i mittee, Mayfield, Usk. Assistant Matron 
required immediately at Mayfield Hostel for 
evacuated children, Usk, connected with 
Psychological Service of Welsh Board of 
Health. Salary £125 per annum, plus board- 
residence. Applications, stating age, qualifica- 
tions, experience, to the undersigned immed- 
iately. revious experience with children 
essential. D. Brynmor Morgan, Director of 
Education, County Hall, Newport, Mon. 
APPLICATIO S invited from men and 
women, exp. in organising Recreational and 
Educ. activities among adults and young people, 
ad - of Warden, Didcot Community Centre, 
hire. Min. salary £300 P. Applications, 
Beh names and addresses of three referees, to 
Mr. Warner, Hon. Sec., 122 Broadway, Didcot, 
Berks, not later than August 14th, 1943. 
ANTED. Experienced Cook-House- 
keeper (8 residents). Maid and cleaner 
Friendly alien considered. (Restricted 
areca.) £80-f100, according to qualifications, 
plus board, residence, etc. Applications, with 
full details and references, to Warden, Grey 
Lodge Settlen.ent, 9 Wellington St., Dundee. 
TRGENTLY wanted from mid- -August for 
month, someone to look after 2 children 
and house. Mother having baby. Resident 
maternity nurse and morning woman. Mrs. 
Gillman, 26 Coombe Rd., Croydon. 
7JOUTH Leaders and Assistants required by 
Y.W.C.A. in many parts of country; ex- 
perienced in Club work or prepared to take 
Training Course adapted to individual experi- 
ence. Interviews can generally be arranged 
locally, Salaries: Leaders, £200-{£250 ; 
Assistants,{180-£220 p.a.non-resident. Women 
under 41 can be accepted for these posts subject 
to obtaining a permit from the Ministry of 
fo Apply by letter to Personnel Secretary, 
Y.W.C.A, National Offices, 16 Great Russell 
oo London, W.C.1. 
IV{IDDLE-SCHOOL master or mistress, 
resident, for general subjects, particularly 
mathematics and English, amd junior mistress, 
resident, for children up to 11 years, to teach 
general subjects. Apply, giving full particulars, 
to Headmaster, Whittinghame College (of 
Brighton), Liandilo, Carms. 
ROOKLANDS Nursery School requires 
Helper. Out-of-school activities, sewing, 
walks, toilet. Small numbers. Resident. 
REQUIRED in September, two teachers 
(English) for general subjects for children 
of 5-7 and 7-9. For particulars of post apply 
the Secretary, Fortis Green School, Aspley 
Guise, Bletchley, Bucks. 
|W AR-TIME Rest Breaks for Industrial 
Workers (Women and Girls). Applica- 
tions invited for post of Warden for new Hostel 
at Hexham, Northumberland. Salary £100/ 
130, resident. Applicants must have had 
experience of work amongst women and girls. 
Full partics. from Secretary, Room 19, § Saville 
Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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< in a. in re. Lovely situation. 
sen b A a Box 1095. 
W IN camneeper wanted and wel- 
aay in Woking area by widower and 
home onl ——— 
Small house. Some help. Well stocked v 
garden. Mg a ae d., etc., F. Colebrook, 
salts » Fleet St., EB. C4. Cent. 445% 
] IE CED typist req., permanent, as 
ans assist. prosp., int. job. 
Brit. a Pea ate Give telephone number. Box 1272. 
WOMAN req. to run easily 
enka. childless, Herts. Box = 
(COMFORTABLE home, Harrow, S 
assist, flat; take boy to school; mo’! ~ 
wor eek-ends free. £1 wa. Box 1313. 
D2 ESTIC help wanted, small modernised 
house in Surrey village. On bus route, 
ieee. 2 Adults,1 baby. No cooking. Re- 
Na ee welc. Considerate employers. Box 1355. 


daughter (teacher, 





NNIE wanted for baby girl, 18 months (v. 
good child), quiet country home. “‘ Spring- 

field,” eAshdon, near Saffron Walden, Essex. 
pag alee supplied and req., Secretarial, 
Women’s nployment,” Sloane 1992. 
ROGRESSIVE outh- Work wanted. 
Trained inexperienced woman (Social 
Science Cert.) Write full particulars. Box 1227. 
OUSEBOUND mother, Cantab., with own 
typewriter, seeks two or three hours’ daify 
congenial employment. Experienced private 
sec., res. and local government work. Box 1239. 


YOUNG lady oo job for four weeks in 
August and September. Anything con- 
ee. Box 1129 
aged 3® ex 
a an ape 
appointment. 
[NTELLIGENT. gn (18), Hist. Student, sks. 
part-time work, London, Aug.-Sept., pref. 
tuition in general subjects. Box 1325. 
VAL IEI IED Gymnastic Mistress, married, 
29, requires visiting work, Sept., in pro- 
gres. :: par: school, in/near London. Box I14I. 
E Germ. Ref. Univ. Degree require 
position. Long exper. in prog. co-educ, school 
organising, administration, teaching Ger., Fr., 
Ital., Art—Hist., Violin, gardening. Box 1183. 
LAY (42) with daughter 10 requires teaching 
or domestic post in good school. Many 
ears’ teaching exp. (non-graduate). Box 1181. 
IDOW, 48, good all-round cook, seeks post 
as housekeeper with friendly London 
family where own child of 14 welc. Box 1180. 
(GRADE 3 man, 30, intelligent, keen, literary 
ability, wants interesting post; would 
consider training. Box 1179. 
ACIFIST vegetarian rothers, 18, 21, 
7 and 12 months’ exp. respectively, seck 
positions in market gardening, September ‘or 
October. Box 1178. 
C= IFICATED teacher (German Jewess, 
27), recognised by B. of Education, requires 
post at school. General subjects, French, 
German, Latin. English references. Box 1173. 
(CAMBRIDGE graduate in English, 25, reqrs. 
post in prag. school Sept. Experienced. 
Or oe work. Box 1169. 
()FFICER’ S wife, S.R. E. N., general nursing 
experience, requires post as companion 
nurse where she may have her baby boy age 
months. « Surrey preferred. Box 1166. 
OMAN of ability, aged 46, seeks change 
from uncongenial routine job. Experi- 
ence includes lecturing on domestic electricity 
and catering. Organising manager, personnel 
Management, teaching, radio-installation and 
service. Inter. in writing, economic and social 
questions, post-war — and planning. 
Experienced driver. Lond - ref. Bo OX I158. 
ART teacher, 26, prog. school experience, 
reqs. job within 50 alies Lend. Box 1170. 
I ADY (B.A.) with exceptional literary and 
4 scholastic experience, seeks interesting post 
(not teaching). Ox 1156. 


rienced in case-work, 
centre work, desires 
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FURNISHED te sitting . ~~ bedroom, 
bathroom, to let. Arrtist’s § 

for one/two intelligent who will resps 
mutual Ln Tel. -I area. Box 1327, 
MOtTHE (son Bai) wants hom, pre 
furn.). Country 5 
Lond. Garden. ‘Share cttge., bnglow, wit 
pong ag Si oy Care each oth. c drs 
eee a outlook. Box 13% 
[NGLIsHMAN ( te) learning Cr 
help, chiefly by post, from educate 

native; ne ot or other tuition return. Box 114; 

PIANO wanted for centre, adult educ., 
London. Orchestra, Operafand Appreciati 
Groups. Gift/purchase. Offers to : 
wer eee Greenleaf Road, En, 

OTHER child. Home and 

offered _ prof. couple in gdn. fig 
es in exchange ad = boy IO months ay 


hous: 
(oN SULTING Pook Psycholo 


asks you to ~ eK ‘ess is p 
33 Bienen ag oo. W AS Comtubnations 
dest fees. 


ORKERS’ Esperanto Movement ( 
Learn a ~y the International Aus 
oF oa Sane a. to > Po 
ae es, entry, Warwick 
pactogies [Sane and 
ment. 


e bd pong 
South ‘Kensington, oe cane rte Wy. Ken. § 
NCH. —— conversationaly 7, lies exp 
HN Pacsian, gf ty ery Hous 
Lower Sloane St., SW. (SLO 3851.) 
“ A MERICAN Labour,” b 
A short history of b 
Movement in America. Fab 
Book Shop, 11 Dartmouth Street, only. Pa 
1°35 he Adelphi : ny243- Summer issue 
ohn Middleton Phooey Earl of Po 
mouth, H. J. Massin enry Williamsos 
D. S. Savage, Dene wel Welch, ete. ( 
p.a.). ro Farm, tham, Diss. 
bURD World Labelling Machine urg i 
required by manufacturers whose origin 
plant was destroyed by enemy action. Pleas 
send — particulars to Box 1098. 
r your Old Shirts without coupons 
“ Trubenised ” brand, collars 
from ail, one coupon for two collars. ) D 
from Resartus Ltd., Sarda House, 183/9 Queen 
way, London, W.2. 
URSE Olivier. Colds. Colonic Itrigati 
rheumatism. MAY 108 ;- 
UTTON One-Week Shorthand. Ta 
lesson, send 3d. in stamps. Write Dep 
N.S “ 92 et, Russell Street, W.C.1. 
ERAPY (Modern Nature Cure). Par 
= from Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh. 
OUR handwriting is the mirror refle 
your hidden talents, your character at 
personality. Write for free leaflet, Institute 
Grapholo | and Psychology, 15 Broad Cow 
London, 
E NVLP. Reseal Labels, 250 3 e ~ 
Hodgson (Dept. N), —— - ford. 
GHORT Story Writing, Send 6d. for spe 
men lesson of oo. -famous cours 
Repent Institute (191R), Palace Gate, W.8. 
P ANISTS—VIOLINISTS. Rapid Fi 
ing, Flexible Wrists, Octave Playing mi 
easy (pianists), Vibrato (violinists). Descri 
book, “ Finger Magic” (2}d. stamp) fr 
Director, Cowlin ae, 59 New. Oxia 
St., London, W. 
NIMALS in Aigects and Tunisia suffer fra 
neglected sores and injuries. Will 
help? Society for Protection of Animals 
North Africa. (President: Duchess of P 
land), 96 Blandford Street, London, W.1. 
fighting men in times of adversity 
after Service may count on the help @ 
the British Legion. A legacy to Haig’s Fus 
Cardigan House, Richmond, Surrey, vi 
benefit a/l ranks of all services ; their families ton 
HE Modern Churchmen’s Union. Presidess 
Sir Cyril Norwood, D.Litt. Christianiq 
needs interpretation in light of scholarshiyy 
literary, historical and scientific. The uni 
offers fellowship to those who “ follow 8 
argument wherever it leads.” “ The Modef 
Churchman ” quart. and other lit. Confs. Hot 
Sec. Steeple Claydon Vicarage, Bletchley, Buck 


ist. > Fletchg 





Miscellaneous 

TOP Smoking. uick, lastin 
harmless. Grateful thousands _ testify 
Booklet 5d. Carlton Chemicals, 251 Birmingh 
Your favourite suit copied (neares: 
tion style) in John Pecl tweed 
£6.12.6 and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or 
and coupons refunded. Patterns po 

Redmayne, 10 Wigton, Cumberland. 


cheap, 


More Classified Advertisements on page 1 








Dept VH93, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. Est, 1804 
I red as second-class Mail 
Garder 


Matter at the 
Star 


New York, 
Street, London, 


} 
8.E.1; 


Post Office, 1928 
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Published Weekly 


Britain for the Proprietors by 
Turnstile, High WHolborn, 


Printed in Great 
at 10 Great 


London, 


The jot eg Press Ltd. Paris 
C.1. 
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